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“The business of refutation is done with great vigor. Dr. Schmitt is 
accused of misunderstanding and misrepresenting the documentary 
record, and of yielding constantly to a highly unscientific bias."’ 


—H. L. Mencken, American Mercury 


‘Professor Cochran's devastating critique shows how futile it is to 
attempt to buttress Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles in view 


of the knowledge we possess in 1931. 
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Professor Schmitt."’ 
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compilation is of real value.”’ 
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The Misused Washington 


By Proressor Henry W. Lawrence 


Connecticut College, New London 


George Washington died in the year 1799, more 
than one hundred and thirty-two years ago. At 
the time of his death his fame was already wide- 
spread and secure, and the interminable series of 
laudatory orations which he so well deserved be- 
gan at once. During the intervening century and 
more, tireless orators have struggled, with increas- 
ing difficulty, to pay adequate tributes of eloquence 
to this great man. One difficulty, which has grown 
with the years, is that of saying anything which 
has not already been said several hundred times 
before. Happily, however, so far as Washington’s 
birthday speakers are concerned, patriotic Ameri- 
can audiences desire nothing so much on these oc- 
casions as the robust repetition of the resounding 
platitudes of adulation with which they have long 
been thoroughly familiar. Indeed, they are likely 
to resent as inappropriate and out of order the 
introduction of any other than the usual facts 
and points of view regarding our foremost national 
hero. 

However childish may be this taste for a re- 
iteration of the obvious, it is not peculiar to Amer- 
ica. It is characteristic of most nations to exalt, 
even to deify, their most popular heroes, and to wish 
said concerning them only words of praise, fit for 
the commemoration of demigods. Such words nour- 
ish a vigorous national pride, and they are sup- 
posed also to fire the hearts of impressionable 
youth with a reverent determination to follow 
worthily in the footsteps of the great departed. 
Whether it be the children of the obscure little state 
of Albania, thrilled with worshipful admiration for 
their warrior hero, Georges Scanderbeg; or the 
soldiers of militant Japan, pausing in their ruthless 
warfare about Shanghai to adore the spirit of an 
ancient emperor; or the patriotic citizens of the 
United States, mebilized for a bicentennial venera- 


*This is a portion of an article entitled “Washington, 
Capitalism, and Nationalism” which appeared in the new 
Phi Beta Kappa magazine, American Scholar, for May, 


1932. 
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tion of the immortal George Washington; it is 
clear enough that hero worship is common to us all, 
and that this is a potent force in the life of every 
nation. That this force can be of incalculable worth 
to any people, is widely recognized. That it may 
also do them incalculable harm, seems to be less 
generally understood and to stand in need of some 
emphasis at this moment in the world’s history. 

In our own United States, for instance, it may 
seem almost sacrilegious to point out that the influ- 
ence of George Washington may be productive of 
harm as well as of good. In his case, as in those 
of many other national heroes, it is entirely pos- 
sible so to misuse his fame and misapply the les- 
sons from his life as to produce results which he 
himself, if living now, would be the foremost in 
deploring. For example, Washington is commonly 
regarded as a steadfast supporter of political con- 
servatism. The weight of his great name is often 
thrown into the scales of controversy against pro- 
posals for any radical modification of existing gov- 
ernmental institutions. Probably a great majority 
of the citizens of the United States today would 
deny with indignant amazement the assertion that 
the career of George Washington resembles in 
several fundamental respects those of such modern 
radicals as the Indian Nationalist Gandhi and the 
Russian Bolshevik Lenin. Yet these three world 
figures have at least this much in common: each 
of them defied the lawfully constituted authority 
which ruled his native land, and, at the imminent 
risk of war and bloodshed, sought to overthrow 
the established political system and to replace it 
by one which most intelligent persons throughout 
the world condemned as, at best, a rash experi- 
ment, offering slight hope of success and great 
probability of disaster. In winning independence 
for the new American republic, Washington was 
anything but a conservative; he was, of course, a 
revolutionary, quite as truly as Lenin and Gandhi 
were revolutionaries. He was, however, a revolu- 
tionary of the eighteenth century, and therefore 
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his ideas differ greatly from those of the revolu- 
tionaries of the twentieth century. It is this differ- 
ence which deceives many into believing that he was 
a conservative. It is a misuse of his fame and a 
misapplication of the lesson of his life, to count 
him steadily on the conservative side of current 
political controversies. 

One of the easiest and most common perver- 
sions of the Washington influence is that based on 
his oft-quoted advice to eighteenth century Amer- 
ica to steer clear of foreign entanglements and seck 
safety in a policy of diplomatic isolation. How 
often and how solemnly are his warning words 
quoted, and in how many different ways is the 
weight of his influence brought to bear against any 
steps toward international coédperation on the part 
of twentieth century United States. Yet Washing- 
ton was giving advice concerning world conditions 
of the eighteenth century, with which he was com- 
petently familiar, and not concerning the unfore- 
seeable conditions of the twentieth century. There 
is no reason to believe that he wished to fix the 
foreign policy of his country for all future time, 
nor that he would have given similar advice amid 
the conditions of today. Indeed, if we may imagine 
the disembodied spirit of our great first president 
still watchful and solicitous for the welfare of the 
republic he founded, it is easy to believe him sorrow- 
ful for the stupidity, or indignant at the insin- 
cerity, which prompts so many of his countrymen 
today to follow blindly the advice which was so 
helpful in 1797 and is so harmful in 1932. “It 
would be ironic,” says a recent editorial in a power- 
ful newspaper, “if, in the year in which all America 
is paying homage to its greatest citizen, the advice 
of Washington on the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions should be flouted.” To which it may be fairly 
replied, “How infinitely more ironic it would be to 
follow the advice which, so far as our present cir- 
cumstances are concerned, Washington never in- 
tended to give.” 

For, after all, Washington was not essentially 
an isolationist. He was, rather, a coéperationist, 
when there was opportunity for coéperation on 
anything like a basis of equality. The historical 
evidence for this is abundant and striking. There 
were plenty of isolationists in Washington’s day, 
but he was not one of them. Others feared to enter 
into a league of sovereign states and risk the cur- 
tailment of separate independence, but he actively 
supported such courageous coéperation. For in- 
stance, when Washington and other supporters of 
a league were proposing to bring order out of chaos 
by adopting the present Constitution of the United 
States, it was Patrick Henry, famed and patriotic 
son of Virginia, who roared in dismay that “This 
government subjects everything to the Northern 


majority. We thus put unbounded power over our 
property into hands not having a common interest 
with us. Sir, this is a picture so horrid, so wretched, 
so dreadful, that I need no longer dwell upon it.” 
Against this nightmare of Patrick Henry, it was 
Washington who directed soothing words and calm 
reasoning in the following persuasive letter, seek- 
ing to enlist Henry’s support of the new League 
and Constitution. 

“Your own judgment will at once discover,” 
Washington wrote, “the good and the exceptionable 
parts of it; and your experience of the difficulties 
which have ever arisen when attempts have been 
made to reconcile such a variety of interests and 
local prejudices as pervade the several states, will 
render explanation unnecessary. I wish the Con- 
stitution which is offered, had been more perfect; 
but I sincerely believe it is the best that could be 
obtained at this time. . . . From a variety of con- 
curring accounts it appears to me that the politi- 
cal concerns of this country are in a manner 
suspended by a thread, and that the Convention 
has been looked up to by the reflecting part of the 
community with a solicitude which is hardly to be 
conceived; and, if nothing had been agreed upon 
by that body, anarchy would have ensued, the seeds 
being deeply sown in every soil.” 

Here we see the codperationist Washington ener 
getically at work. When the time was ripe for his 
beloved homeland, the sovereign state of Virginia, 
to enter upon entangling alliances with the for- 
eign states of Pennsyivania, Massachusetts, and the 
other ten, he boldly led her forward out of a tradi- 
tional isolation and into that close coéperation 
which had become essential to the welfare and se 
curity of all. To be sure, Washington did, in the 
eighteenth century, advise that the infant United 
States of America avoid active participation in the 
quarrels of the adult and relatively gigantic na- 
tions of Europe. To assume from this, however, 
that he would advise a similar isolation for the 
adult and gigantic United States of the twentieth 
century, is to disregard altogether the established 
fact of his codperative and progressive action in 
leading Virginia to enter the League of American 
Nations under the Covenant of 1787. 

Another common misuse of the influence of 
Washington consists in quoting his words when 
they happen to reinforce the views of the quoter, 
but denying equal publicity to those words of his 
which antagonize such views. Thus, his warning 
against foreign entanglements is so often quoted 
as to be familiar to all, but his equally vigorous 
aversion to the rise of political parties is much 
less widely known. Many who urge us to follow his 
advice on foreign policy as perennially applicable 
and an evidence of Washington’s almost superhu 
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man prescience, would, in all candor, be forced to 
admit that his warnings against political parties 
were almost absurd. However bad these parties 
may sometimes become, the almost universal ex- 
perience of mankind has shown that they are as in- 
dispensable to popular government as the weather 
is to agriculture. Washington’s failure to grasp 
this fact shows that his political intelligence had 
the usual human limitations, and that his advice 
on public affairs should be, like that of other states- 
men, subjected to critical examination. 

Toward the major governmental problems of his 
time, nevertheless, Washington usually showed a 
competent liberalism, an attitude of hospitality 
toward changes, even fundamental ones, if they 
gave promise of general betterment. Largely the 
economic and political world he lived in was pat- 
terned after the systems of an earlier period: sys- 
tems which were on the eve of fundamental modifi- 
‘ation or replacement. The economic system of his 
age and region was localism: the production of 
commodities by household industry, for sale in a 
nearby market; yet signs were multiplying that 
this system was soon to change, and that commodi- 
ties would more and more be produced by machin- 
ery and factory labor, for sale in markets increas- 
ingly widespread and remote. The political system 
of his day was imperialism: the ruling of colonies 
by a mother country, for the interest and welfare 
primarily of that mother country; yet many signs 
were evident which foretold a changed future, in 
which colonies would assert their right and deter- 
mination to be ruled primarily each for its own 
welfare. So far from being hostile to these signs of 
change and readjustment, Washington showed an 
open-minded hospitality toward them. The progress 
of industrial and commercial capitalism he facili- 
tated by friendly tariff and financial measures. The 
exchange of colonial for national status he pro- 
moted with unflagging zeal, even at the price of 
armed violence and rebellion. His face was stead- 
fastly set toward a better economic and political 
future, and he dared to experiment with new and 
uncertain systems, namely, industrial capitalism 
and republican nationalism, when the old systems 
seemed no longer adequate to meet the needs and 
desires of a changing world. 

It is this quality of open-minded hospitality 
toward economic and political experimentation that 
gives to the example of Washington an immediate 
significance in the year 1932. By this example we 
are urged, not necessarily to support the systems 
which he supported, but rather to maintain an 
open-minded hospitality toward experiments for 
their betterment. 

It is, I believe, no fantastic presumption to claim 
that the influence of Washington’s support of in- 


















































dustrial capitalism and republican nationalism in 
the eighteenth century carries no assurance that 
he would approve the continuance of these systems 
unchanged, if they seemed no longer adequate amid 
twentieth century conditions. What his example 
teaches is rather that a wise conservatism includes 
a watchful readiness to modify, or even to replace, 
outmoded institutions. It is highly desirable, more- 
over, that the mighty influence of Washington be 
rescued from those who are trying to exploit it 
wholly in the interest of reaction and a return to 
eighteenth century “normalcy.” Patriotic celebra- 
tions in honor of national heroes, American and 
other, too often take on the character of exhorta- 
tions either to stand pat where we now are, or else 
to go back to “the good old days,” even though 
these very heroes we are lauding were active chief- 
ly in leading on to better days ahead. It is a per- 
verse and dangerous misuse of the memory of our 
pioneer statesmen to count them as upholders of 
the status quo. George Washington led armed re- 
volt against the status quo, and his leading was 
forward toward the new, not backward toward the 
old. Now is the critical moment for emphasizing 
this fact. While all America is celebrating the bi- 
centennial of his birth, let us send the challenge 
far and wide against those who misuse his name 
and fame as a shelter for outworn institutions and 
ideas. Surely Washington was of that number who 
courageously turned their backs upon the false 
securities of the past and ventured hopefully forth 
into the creative uncertainties of the future. The 
forward-looking Americans of today have an in- 
defeasible right to claim him as their spiritual an- 
cestor, and to invoke his blessing on their con- 
structive efforts to rescue our common country and 
our common world by moving courageously for- 
ward amid the many and grievous perils which 
impend. 

John A. Kinneman’s Society and Education (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. ix, 558 pp.) 
is a well organized text-book in educational sociology 
for use in teacher training institutions. The first part 
deals with the study of sociology, its limits, its rela- 
tion to other social sciences and to education. The rest 
of the book is divided into six themes “each of which 
in itself might constitute an objective of education 
based on sociological principles.” The aim of the au- 
thor, to point out the relationships between organized 
society and teaching, has been achieved to a great 
degree. It is not the author’s intention to solve the 
problem of the adaptation of the curriculum to social 
organization, but he presents the difficulties in the way 
of the reorganization of the curriculum in a clear 
manner, and makes some suggestions in regard to the 
selection of curricular materials. The book contains 
reading references at the end of each chapter as well 
as a general bibliography. 
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When Frederick Jackson Turner died on March 
14, 1932, at Pasadena all academic America recog- 
nized that one of the most significant personalities 
in the historical profession left us. No man of his 
generation did more to promote historical studies 
or to direct the course historical research should 
follow. Many will speak of his historical acumen, 
of his pregnant suggestions regarding the impor- 
tance of the frontier—suggestions which changed 
the entire trend of historiography in America in 
one generation. Those, however, who had the honor 
and the privilege of being his students—and there 
are many such throughout the length and breadth 
of the nation—will best remember him as a teacher; 
the source of such classroom inspiration that the 
leaders in historical studies today are many of 
them his disciples. It was Turner’s theory that 
persons should have a definite “call” for the his- 
torical profession, as well as for the ministry, and 
it was his practice by his classroom instruction to 
make that calling and election sure. 

In order to make definite the account of the 
methods and helpfulness of Turner’s teaching the 
writer proposes to relate her personal experience 
in studying with Turner and so to drop anony- 
mity and to speak in the first person singular. Be- 
fore entering the University of Wisconsin in the 
autumn of 1895 I had had no training in real 
historical study. I had graduated, after a short 
course, from a local woman’s college, had taught 
a year or two in private schools. I had found my- 
self increasingly interested in historical reading 
and had spent many hours poring over standard 
histories. But how or by what method they were 
prepared, or what really constituted history I had 
not the faintest notion. I decided, nevertheless, that 
I wished to specialize in historical studies and was 
told by all friends posted on academic subjects 
that the State University of Wisconsin was the best 
place in the country to attain my object. 

I made a preliminary visit to Madison and 
armed with a letter of introduction, called at the 
Turner home. A rather slight, youthful looking 
man entered the room, saying he was Professor 
Turner and talked cordially with me concerning 
my plans. Aside from a penetrating gaze and a 
wiry vitality of movement, his personal appearance 
was not impressive. He used laughingly to relate 
that he was ordinarily taken for a commercial 


Great Teacher— 


Frederick Jackson Turner 


By Louise Puetps Kettoce, Pxu.D. 


traveler on trains or traveling equipages where he 
was not known. ‘Turner recommended me to enter 
his course in the History of the West—the first 
course for that subject ever given in an American 
university. He also graciously accorded me the 
privilege of joining his Seminar, which was to study 
that year the period succeeding the War of 1812. 
Had I but known and appreciated my temerity I 
should never have dared essay either of these 
courses, with my poor preliminary preparation; 
but “fools rush in,” and I soon found myself great- 
ly beyond my depth. The more difficult the situa- 
tion, however, the more pleasure it was to struggle 
with conditions. In the “History of the West” 
course we all worked together, each contributing 
his own minute findings to the common store. I re- 
member being tremendously impressed with the 
mingling of races on the frontier, with the Scotch- 
Irish and German contribution to the westward 
movement, and also noted the self-assertion of such 
pioneer groups as ventured on a form of govern- 
ment for themselves. Always in the van of our dis- 
cussion was our leader, guiding, suggesting, carry- 


a5 
ing over each contribution to the gathered whole, 


usually in a purely conversational way summing 
up the total of the day’s result with great gusto 
and easy charm. How his blue eyes would snap with 
approval and amusement as some apt or telling 
phrase would emerge from the documentary mass! 
How he relished the remark of the frontiersmen of 
western Pennsylvania in a petition for a new com- 
monthwealth—*“a fool can sometimes put on his 
own clothes better than a wise man can do it for 
him.” There, he declared, was the essence of fron- 
tier self-assurance. 

There was never anything formal in Turner’s 
classes, never anything repetitious or hardly me- 
thodical. Only one description is appropriate, the 
class was inspirational. How we would watch for 
the opening words which would set the keynote for 
the hour—sometimes merely a bald statement to 
be taken up, turned about, proved or disproved, 
accepted or rejected. Sometimes he would open 
class with a good story, sometimes with a bit of 
poetry—Kipling’s virile verse was the favorite at 
this period. Always there was during the class hour 
a clash of mind on mind; as one student met an- 
other with agreement or argument Turner’s eyes 
would kindle with delight, his suggestive comments 
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would strike fire, every mind before him would be 
alert both to contribute and to catch the sparks 
that were struck off from his own thought. He 
was ever ready with comparison with current 
events and ever fertile in lighting the present scene 
with the torches from the past. Ofttimes we left the 
class fairly bewildered with the scintillations of our 
teacher’s wit and genius, and stirred to the depths 
of our powers of thought by the profound sugges- 
tions of his mind. 

Yet he never overpowered his students, rather 
he called out and developed in them resources they 
knew not they possessed. They were all person- 
alities to him and he watched the growth of their 
interest in the subject with swelling pride. I re- 
member how puzzled and dismayed the first meet- 
ings of the Seminar left me. We used to gather in 
the old capitol in the south wing, where the his- 
torical library was kept. An alcove in one of the 
stacks was appropriated for our use. The Seminar 
group that year was a remarkable one—all men but 
two of us—and men of the caliber of Balthazar H. 
Meyer and Paul Reinsch. The decisions of Chief 
Justice Marshall were under discussion and seeing 
my puzzled, disturbed countenance Turner would 
write a few words of explanation on a slip of paper 
and surreptitiously push it into my fingers while 
one of the brilliant students was making his report. 
I nearly gave up the work in discouragement, and 
might have done so but for the charm and fascina- 
tion our leader exercised and his kindness to a 
perplexed tyro. Once in later years I said to him, 
“You didn’t believe I could ever succeed when I first 
came here.” And he flashed back, “There was noth- 
ing in your previous history to make me think you 
could.” 

Nevertheless at the end of two years, when I 
took my first degree, he offered me a graduate schol- 
arship and urged my father to allow me to accept 
saying, “I think she has the call for the profession.” 
Turner never had any personal favorites, every- 
thing was based on promise as he saw it and the 
merit of hard work and accomplishment. For my 
bachelor’s thesis he helped me not the least; after 
I had chosen my subject and broadly outlined it, 
he left me severely alone to work out my own salva- 
tion or otherwise. He said on accepting it, “You 
have done this all yourself?” and on the strength 
of that he urged me to continue my work. 

The year of the graduate scholarship was one 
of pure delight. I had broken the crust of my ig- 
norance and knew how and where to make my at- 
tack. Moreover Turner was more than ever inter- 
esting. Our Seminar that year was on the period 
just before the opening of the Civil War, and I re- 
member our examination consisted of but one ques- 
tion, “Tell all you know about Kansas.” The easy 


give and take of familiarity in class work, the con- 
stant mingling of humorous references, and the un- 
expected suggestions on frontier movements and 
customs made each hour an unforgettable pleasure. 
And we worked, I can assure you, stimulated by our 
leader’s approval, eager to contribute to the inter- 
est of one another the exercises never grew stereo- 
typed or routine, but always brought fresh and 
interesting material to light. We who had thought 
“history was past politics” now had to revise our 
conceptions. Turner’s belief in the importance of 
social and economic causes led us to criticize texts 
like those of Schouler and Von Holst and to seek 
a “new history” in the full life of the race. It was 
his favorite saying that in America, which was 
thought to have no history, could be observed the 
hidden, slow, intricate forces that moulded institu- 
tions and developed changes—forces that were lost 
sight of in the dim antiquity of Europe. 

Although Turner had no favorites and never 
based his judgments of his pupils on anything but 
accomplishment, he was deeply interested in their 
personal problems. I remember his turning to me 
one January day of my first graduate year and say- 
ing, “I was thinking of you all last evening and wish 
you might have your second year of graduate work 
in Europe.” I had considered myself unfitted for 
this, but with his encouragement applied for and 
obtained a graduate fellowship offered for Euro- 
pean study. “Peace hath her victories,” he smilingly 
said in announcing my successful competition to 
the class. 

It thus came to pass for that and other reasons 
that it was two years before I entered Turner’s 
classes again. Now I had criteria and comparison 
with the best European historians to utilize, but 
none of them, in my judgment, compared with the 
American as a stimulating, inspiring, and delightful 
instructor. 

Turner was, in these years in which I sat under his 
tutelage, at the height of his teaching form. He 
was no longer an obscure unknown professor in a 
western institution; his contributions were recog- 
nized and accepted throughout the academic world. 
He was then in the best of health, and kept well by 
exercise in the gymnasium, especially by walks and 
quick bouts at tennis. His home was attractive and 
happy, three charming children clambered over his 
knees and entertained him in leisure hours. His uni- 
versity was prospering greatly under President 
Adams, himself an historian of note and highly ap- 
preciative of Turner’s ability. His colleagues were 
his dear friends and lived in close touch—Charles 
Haskins under his own roof, Van Hise, Slichter, 
and Slaughter his nearest neighbors. 

More and more able pupils were seeking him out, 
and those who had gone out from his courses were 
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acquiring fame. Reinsch was giving his first course 
in Political Science and Thought in the university ; 
Carl Becker, Guy Stanton Ford, James Alton 
James, Herbert Bolton, and many others were al 
ready making their way in the field of history pro- 
fessorships. Madison was then a mecca for visitors, 
the university on the threshold of its later fame. 
Moreover it was a charming place to live; neither 
village nor city, it was a neighborhood of friendly 
families, both from the university and the state 
capitol—a place where town and gown mingled un- 
enviously and where the good of the community was 
the concern of all. 

All this was congenial to Turner’s spirit, it was 
his own atmosphere, the state of his birth, the West 
of his discovery, the sublimation of the frontier 
spirit. In these years he expanded and produced, 
not only remarkable students but the best of his 
writing. This was the golden mean of his life, marked 
by the vigor of best creation. Later and all too soon 


sorrows came, two children were taken from home, 
health was impaired, changes came in the university. 
Then while honors multiplied and opportunities en 
larged much of the spontaneity and sparkle of life 
disappeared. 

Nevertheless, Turner was always a great teacher; 
nothing aroused him from apathy like his classroom 
and his students. ‘Together they worked, professor 
and pupils, friends always in comradeship and sug- 
gestiveness. The field of scholarship in American 
history offered rich opportunities, it opened out on 
every side; the wealth of opportunity stimulated 
and uplifted and always Turner led the way. He 
was, take him for all in all, one of the great teachers 
of his generation, and on all sides his students— 
from Wisconsin or Harvard, even from research 
days at the Huntington library, arise to bless him 
from their hearts for what he gave them of himself. 
So being dead, he yet speaketh and his influence 
goes on for the inspiration of American youth. 


The High School in the Age 
of Depression 


The Obligation of Social Studies to the Reconstruction of 


Our Educational Program 


By lL. N. Morriserr 
Principal, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


To me, as a high school principal, the current 
criticisms of secondary education are alarming. 
Criticism is gaining momentum. It comes from all 
quarters—it is frank and well founded. It is a chal 
lenge! Sometimes I am afraid the house is on fire. 

Most assuredly, all is not well with secondary 
education. However, the most unhealthy sign and 
symptom is the apparent complacency of our high 
school leaders. 

My message is, and my conviction is, that the 
problems of secondary education are not going to 
be settled on the campuses of our colleges and uni- 
versities, nor will solution be more than hinted at 
by the information-giving, academic professor. The 
problems of secondary education can be solved in 
only one place—the high schools of America! The 
schools to which and for which we are responsible. 
This is the job for the leadership of our high 
schools. 

*An address delivered before the Social Science section of 
the National Education Association, June 30, 1982. 


Again the problems of secondary education can 
be solved by only one group— those courageous, de 
termined, inspired souls who teach in our high 
schools, and who have a clear vision of a new 
America more glorious than we have ever known; 
v gospel of American life far grander than any- 
thing yet attained; a civilization that will provide 
means whereby every one can make an honest living, 
methods whereby every man may enjoy life and con- 
tribute to it with education at the very center and 
leading the way. 

Teachers and principals will soon return to their 
respective communities to tackle our problem ; to 
diagnose the ills and supply nourishment. We are 
fully responsible. 

The leadership of high school education today 
occupies about the same position as the old negro 
preacher’s congregation. The old preacher was 
asked to preach a sermon explaining the doctrine 
of predestination. He finished his discourse with this 


statement, “Predestination means that ages, ages, 
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and ages ago there was an election—the Lord voted 
for you to go to Heaven and eternal glory, and the 
devil voted for you to go to hell—now there is going 
to be another election and you will cast the third 
vote, and brother you are now preparing your 
ballot !”” 

We are now writing the verdict on the case of 
real, meaningful, pragmatic, directive education as 
concerns the social studies in the American high 
school! 

I believe in the American school teacher ! I believe 
that we will return to our respective communities 
in September with the needed vision, courage, in- 
formation, knowledge, inspiration and power. In 
other words, we will have our kits packed with tools 
which when applied will make a really significant 
difference. 

I am thoroughly convinced that a few principles 
applied and worked out by those responsible for 
outlining our social studies program, the contents 
of its courses of study, and the teaching in the so- 
cial studies department will at least give secondary 
education a period of convalescence. 

Social science libraries should be made the power 
plants of our schools. This also applies to profes- 
sional libraries for our teachers. Libraries are too 
often filled with academic books devoid of any defi- 
nite views and written from the viewpoint of an au- 
thor who prides himself in seeing both sides of every 
question with equal fairness. Magazines, as well as 
assigned and suggested readings, are all too fre- 
quently confined to what is generally referred to 
as “harmless reading.” So long as we remain con 
tented with such attitudes and such reading ma- 
terials, there can be little hope for real progress in 
the shaping and fashioning of a new society or the 
development of a generation that will either be in- 
terested in or devoted to the task of changing the 
present economic, social, civic or political order. 

On the contrary our libraries should contain 
many books and magazines with viewpoints, cour- 
age, vision, and ideals for a richer, more cultured 
future for our social order. A future which will real 
ize the fulfillment of the great American dream of 
equal opportunity for every citizen and the placing 
of human rights above property rights. Students 
should have suggested and assigned readings. Also, 
be encouraged to read books and magazines dealing 
with social, economic, and political issues. As an ex- 
ample of my thought only, and in no manner, even 
a limited list, I would have our social science librar- 
ies liberally supplied with books as: 


“The Epic of America” by James Truslow Adams 

“Mexico” by Stuart Chase 

“Dare the School Build a 
George S. Counts 


New 


Social Order” by 


“Report on the Causes of Crime” by National Com- 
mission on Law Observance 

“A Planned Society” by George Soule 

“Recovery, the Second Effort’ by Sir James Arthur 
Salter 

“Recent Trends in American Housing” by Edith 
Elmer Wood 

“America Faces the Future” by C. A. Beard 

“The United States in World Affairs” by Lippmann 
and Scroggs 

“The Paradox of Plenty” by Harper Leech 

“Economic Aspects of the Depression” by Felix 
Morley 

“Thunder and Dawn” by Glenn Frank 


A few magazines which typify this thought are: 
Harper's, The New Republic, The Forum, The Na- 
tion, The Christian Century, The Outlook, Scrib- 
ner’s and The World Tomorrow. 

Social studies must, if they are to make a real 
difference in the lives of boys and girls, deal with 
the real problems of current life; American eco- 
nomic, social and political life. High school students 
must know and understand the causes and effects of 
such problems and issues as prohibition, unemploy- 
ment, government economy, inflation, farm relief, 
taxation, over-production, science and the machine 
age, the business depression, housing, marriage and 
divorce, law enforcement, public charity resulting 
in the community chest made work, and the dole. 
Yes, it is our sacred obligation and patriotic duty 
to see to it that the youth of the land has a clear 
and intelligent understanding of such problems, 
their causes and effects. But this is only a part of 
our obligation to society. We must see to it that 
high school students form and have ideals regarding 
such problems and issues that will ultimately lead 
to a better economic and social order. 

Teachers of social studies must accept the re- 
sponsibility of preparing boys and girls in our high 
schools to make social civic adjustments, to inter- 
pret economic life as it exists today, to distinguish 
between demagoguery and statesmanship; the 
things that make a real difference in the philosophy, 
thought, and actions of American youth. Those of 
us who are responsible for the content of courses 
of study in social studies and for teaching them 
must purge our courses of such things as will not 
stand the acid test of “making a real difference” 
in the lives of those who come under the influence of 
our high school teaching. 

President G. W. Rightmire of Ohio State Uni 
versity writing on “The School and The Social 
Order” in the North Central Quarterly, June, 1932, 
points out that our greatest need for integration 
of subject matter is in the social sciences (history, 
political science, economics, sociology, psychology, 
civics, and geography). He states further that, “no 
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overview of our society is possible today without 
considerable fusion of these subjects.” Our teaching 
of social studies in the past has been abnormally of 
the compartment type—history was taught as such, 
geography as geography, economics as economics. 
While the understanding of any one current prob- 
lem of American life involves and necessitates a 
marked fusion of practically all the social studies. 
Recently there came into being The Finance Re- 
construction Corporation, a government agency. 
The purpose of this institution was to strengthen 
and assist railroads, insurance companies and banks 
by lending them money from the federal treasury 
in an effort to rehabilitate the economic structure 
of the country. This is one of the numerous exam- 
ples where government control is being expanded, 
where we are witnessing more government in busi- 
ness instead of more business in government. I am 
arguing neither for the expediency nor the sound- 
ness of such a policy, but I do wish to point out that 
a comprehensive or even a fair understanding of 
this instrument of government which effects the 
lives of all our people involves a highly fused 
thought process. Here we have economics, geogra- 
phy, current history, psychology, social problems, 
government, and international relations bound in- 
separably, and at the same time expressing the will 
of our national government. Again we find that un- 
employment has been steadily increasing since 1929 
until today we are told there are 10,000,000 men 
out of employment with 25,000,000 dependents. In 
other terms, one-fourth of our population is to live 
from support other than income from employment. 
The thought processes involved in an overview of 
this condition engage history (national, interna- 
tional, and current) economics, sociology, political 
science, tariff policies, international trade, eco- 
nomic and political geography, price levels, and 
taxation. 

Dr. Charles L. Cushman, Director of Curriculum, 
Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado made the 
following statement early in 1932. “The problems 
of American life which are especially apparent in 
times of depression should offer a real challenge to 
senior high school students.” It would indeed be 
reason for encouragement if every high school 
graduate in the United States or a large majority 
of the graduates of 1932 could leave the high school 
with the attitude, “Those who have gone before 
have left a glorious heritage together with many un- 
solved problems, to the solution of which I can and 
will contribute.” 

He then suggested such subjects as. “The Educa- 
tional Challenge to Seniors of 19382,” “The Inter- 
national Challenge,” “The Social Challenge,” “The 
Challenge of Leisure,” “The Challenge of the Ma- 
chine Age,” and others of a similar nature stating 


that such subjects would furnish a rich background 
for many problems which might be considered in the 
remaining half of high school life. This is most com- 
mendable, and fortunate are the high school stu- 
dents who have this training. But here again we 
are face to face with fused thinking to the Nth 
degree. 

Recently a high school senior boy came to my 
office to discuss the advisability of accepting a job 
at a filling station and postponing entering college 
until the fall of 1933. Our conversation carried us 
into the fields of economics, social problems, history, 
psychology, geography, and educational training. 
I submit that from this simple case of a boy and a 
job to consideration of such complexities as The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, The Pure Food Act, The 
Hepburn Act and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, The Federal Farm Board, Philippine Inde- 
pendence, tariff rates, price levels, road building, 
transportation, communication, public carrier tar- 
iffs, over-production, prohibition, balanced budg- 
ets, or the new federal taxes effective June 21 and 
July 1 can only be clearly perceived by fused think- 
ing. In no other way may reliable judgments and 
sound conclusions be reached. 

To illustrate: Professor A. D, Kaplan in an ad- 
dress entitled “An Evaluation of an Industrial 
Civilization,” given April 26, 1932, set up six tests 
of an economic system as follows: 

1. What is its capacity to produce? 

2. What are its costs of production? 

3. Is the distributive system a fair one? 
4. What is its effect on security? 
5. What is its effect on liberty? 

6. Is it a system in which the interests of the in- 
dividual and the interests of the community are in 
harmony? 


Is it not perfectly clear that a sound conclusion 
based on any one of the six criteria when applied to 
our own economic order demands fused thinking 
‘rather than compartment thinking? Let us apply 
the test—what are the costs of production under 
our economic system? When we consider the human 
costs involved in our system, the accidents, the 
monotony of labor, uncertainty occasioned by geo- 
graphy and stifling competition, monetary, and 
others, the cost is so great as to make the value of 
our ability to produce under our economic order ap- 
pear doubtful. 

In my opinion it is a deplorable fact that prog- 
ress has been so dreadfully slow in the construction 
of functional units for the courses of study in the 
social sciences. Also, that progress has not been 
more rapid in those methods of teaching which em- 
ploy functional and fused technique. 

True, some progress has been made in the junior 
high schools, the so called progressive schools, in 
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a few individual schools, and by a small group of 
inspired, though widely scattered, teachers. How- 
ever, the fact remains that by and large the great 
bulk of course of study construction and teaching 
in the social studies must be catalogued under the 
compartment method. 

Hopeful signs are visible. The very fact that this 
department is asking for discussions on controver- 
sial issues is encouraging. Also, a survey of recent 
tendencies in curriculum construction and revision 
indicates progress is being made. Commissions of 
accrediting agencies are at work and are pointing 
the way; the press reveals that the public is de- 
manding an improved product; there has been im- 
provement in text and reference books and teachers 
are more liberal in their attitudes and thinking. 
Denver has announced three classes beginning in 
September on the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade levels 
(continuous through the senior high school) 
which there will be no study of chronological his- 
tory. All of the social science will be built around 
the world of today and what it is to be. History 
will be studied only as an interpretation of our own 
time and in the planning of a tomorrow. 

Since the prime need of our social welfare, na- 
tional well being, and international good will, is mu- 
tual confidence, mutual helpfulness and mutual un- 
derstanding, does it not follow that teachers of so- 
cial studies have both a tremendous responsibility 
and the golden opportunity of helping high school 
students to interpret intelligently the world in 
which they live and to formulate ideals to which 
they will passionately cling? 

Some may see in this thought that much talked 
of and dreaded “bogeyman,” indoctrination. But, 
may I ask why not indoctrination? Why should 
not high school students have emotionalized atti- 
tudes and ideals for a better social order, a better 
and more just economic order, an improved political 
order, and a world characterized by brotherly love, 
mutual understanding, peace, prosperity, and hap- 
piness? 

Conversely, a disrespect for law and order, crime, 
divorce, unemployment, starving millions in a land 
of over-production, hunger in a country with the 
biggest wheat surplus and lowest prices in history, 
shivering millions during last winter’s cold, in a 
nation with its largest surplus of cotton and wool, 
illiteracy and ignorance in a nation that boasts of 
universal, free public education, ninety per cent of 
the wealth of the world’s richest nation in the hands 
of ten per cent of its people, growing distrust in 
government, a nation with millions poverty striclaen 
and billionaires, racial anamosity, prejudice, greed, 
hatred and selfishness present an unswerable argu- 
ment that if we are to know a better world our teach- 
ers must direct the thinking of their students, help 




















































mold their ideals, strengthen their faith, increase 
their courage, and charge their attitudes with emo- 
tions. In such teaching, I believe, lies the hope of 
tomorrow and the realization of the great Ameri- 
can dream. 
Teachers and those responsible for the content 
taught in social studies must have a clear vision of 
the world of tomorrow, the social and economic or- 
der toward which we are moving. They must not 
spend themselves in the attempt to remake the in- 
dividual without regard to society. The reform of 
the individual and society are of course not in con- 
flict. However, the one does not necessarily follow 
the other. I personally can get little satisfaction 
from, nor develop little enthusiasm for, attempting 
to organize and direct work intended to prepare 
added secretaries, carpenters, cabinet makers, 
bookkeepers, clerks, teachers, college students, ma- 
chine operators, farmers, gardeners, journalists, 
mechanics, salesmen, and artisans when there are 
already thousands of individuals in each of these 
occupations out of work, unless this preparation 
and training will make some contribution to a new 
society in which these problems will be solved. 
We should face the facts boldly and answer can- 
didly. By the former we see our schools, administra- 
tors, and teachers convicted of remaking the in- 
dividual economically and socially without regard 
to society; of trying to adjust the individual to 
fit into society; of attempting to prepare the in- 
dividual to fill a nook. We have given little thought 
and less effort to the designing and fashioning of 
society. We have focused our attention upon one 
factor of the equation. By the latter we decide what 
our actions will be and chart our future course. 
May we accept the answer of Dr. G. S. Counts who 
says in The New Republic, May 25. “To refuse to 
face the task of creating a vision of a future 
America, immeasurably more just and noble and 
beautiful than the America of today, is to evade the 
most crucial, difficult, and important educational 
task.” 
I conceive the ensuing school year as the usher of 

a new era in our educational program. The public 
mind has rung up the curtain on a new educational 
arena. Our program of the future must retain sound 
philosophies, effective methods, and worthwhile con- 
tent and materials, but not to the neglect of the 
correct interpretation of the world today, not at 
the expense of an accurate evaluation of our civili- 
zation, nor to the dispair of a more noble, beautiful 
and glorious future. 
It seems to me that the coming year will be one 

of unusual possibilities in American education. 
Never before in your time or mine has it been pos- 
sible to consider controversial issues in the public 
schools to the extent that this will be possible next 
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year. As recently as three years ago any person 
who suggested that perhaps our American govern- 
ment is not a permanent institution would have been 
regarded as dangerous. Today one hears this state- 
ment on every hand from conservatives, liberals, and 
radicals. In other words there comes closer to being 
a “felt need” on the part of the public in general 
for honest, intelligent thinking on the truly vital 
problems of our time than ever before. This offers 





We are sending a report of a presidential cam- 
paign and election conducted by the Civics Depart- 
ment of the Johnson City, Tennessee, Junior High 
School in 1928. This proved very successful and 
we hope to follow the same plans this fall. 

When the election was first suggested, the ap 
proval of the City Superintendent and the Junior 
High Principal was secured. The civics teachers 
agreed to supervise all the activities of the class. 
We believe this is essential for the success of any 
election plans. 

The classes then selected Republican and Demo 
cratic committees and campaign managers, who col 
lected campaign material from the newspapers, 
magazines, and the City Campaign Headquarters 
of each party. They also solicited campaign funds 
individual contributions limited to ten cents—to 
be used in incidental expenses. These funds were 
“published” on the school bulletin boards. That the 
whole school might participate in the election, two 
assembly programs were planned. 

The first program was a political rally conducted 
by the students of the Civics classes, as follows: 


Re a Oe Sung by School 
Report of Democratic National Convention.9A Pupil 
CEE i. a's bis-d.s de ee oe 6s Sung by School 
Report of Republican National Convention.9B Pupil 
Introduction of Democratic speakers........... 
TEN aiare $k ¥ 0itin wae Democratic Campaign Manager 
Introduction of Republican speakers ........... 
ertebwsbeeredon Republican Campaign Manager 
A boy and girl speaker for each party, stressing 
the qualifications of their party’s candidate, ex- 
planation of the platform and an appeal to stu- 
dents to vote for their candidate. 

Explanation of registration ............. 9B Pupil 


our schools two opportunities; first, introducing 
immediately into the course content and classes, 
materials which will meet this “felt need’’; second, 
giving new direction to education which will con- 
tinue even after we have some return of prosperity. 

I congratulate you upon being on the threshold 
of opportunity. Surely the public schools cannot 
avoid controversial issues and questions if they are 
to render any true service to society. 


Presidential Election in a Junior 
High School 


By Grace BrapsHaw 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


Posters made by the class reminding the pupils 
that “Today is the last day to register” were placed 
in the halls and cafeteria. Maps of the city showing 
the four wards were also posted. Four registration 
booths were arranged and at the lunch hour, pu- 
pils were given the chance to register. About 95% 
of the students did so. 

The next week was spent in final plans for the 
election. It was decided that our ballots should 
carry only the names of the presidential electors 
and the candidates for Senator and Governor. We 
were afraid a complete ballot of state officers would 
confuse the children. These ballots were typewrit- 
ten, then mimeographed and perforated by the sew- 
ing classes with an unthreaded machine. 

The second assembly program was an election 
scene: 

“The Sidewalks of New York” 

Democratic members of the Junior High Orchestra 
“Hoover There” 


Properties: ‘I'wo voting booths at left. Large table, 
chairs, ballot box with lock, registers, ballots, 
registration and poll tax lists, ete. 

Characters: 

Officer of election—who drops the ballot into the 
box and announces who has voted. 

Marker—who hands out numbered ballots. 

Three Judges—-who pass on qualifications of 
voters. 

Two clerks—who record names of voters. 

An officer who administers the following oath: 
“You each and all solemnly swear to hold this 
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election according to the law, so help you 


God.” 
Voters: 
One: too old to be required to pay poll tax. 


One: blind. 

One: forgotten to register. 

One: Alien immigrant. 

One: 21st birthday after poll tax was assessed. 
One: illiterate. 

One: who had recently moved into the county. 
One: under twenty-one. 


Several whose right to vote were unchallenged. 
Demonstration of voting by one girl who voted 
for the Democratic candidates, and another who 
voted for the Republican candidates—Enlarged 
copies of the ballots were used for this. Announce- 
ment of the location of the polls for each ward. 

The real election was held at the noon hour. Of 
the more than six hundred students who voted, only 
fourteen had their ballots discarded because of im- 
proper marking. All the school was interested in 
the announcements of the results of the election. 

As a fitting climax to the election held in Novem- 


An Evaluation of History Texts’ 


A Check List 
By Miriam A. Comrrton, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of History, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Introduction 


In the days of long ago (but not as long ago as 
one might wish) the selection of textbooks was con- 
sidered a more or less minor detail of school rou- 
tine. The text salesman appeared and praised his 
text. The superintendent, teacher, or school board 
member leafed through the offered books. There 
was no hesitation. The verdict of “thumbs up” or 
“thumbs down.” The method was admirable for 
its economy of time. How far it recognized any 
pupil needs is another question, on which some 
light is thrown by the statistical information that 
a relatively recent investigation revealed that with 
four hundred texts available one history text was 
being used in seven different grades!" 

Today there is a growing recognition of the 


* This is part of a study of evaluation of textbooks by 
Miss Compton. The entire article, with a key to the textbook 
analysis, appears in a pamphlet published by the McKin- 
ley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, at the price of fifty cents. 

*A. C, Krey, “Kinds of Research Needed in the Solu- 
tion of the Problem of the Social Studies” in The Historical 
Outlook, Vol. XVIII, p. 225 May, 1927). 
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ber, the school listened to the inaugural of President 
Hoover on March 4, 1929. The pupils felt that they 
had really helped elect him. 
Some of the results of the election were: 
The term’s work in Civics was motivated. 
Some knowledge of voting was gained by all stu- 
dents and not only those in the Civics classes. 
The students searched newspapers and magazines 
for campaign material—learning much about the 
campaign issues, 
Many of them attended voluntarily the campaign 
rallies held in the city by both parties. 
Most of the students went to Elizabethton, a few 
miles away, to hear Mr. Hoover in a campaign 
speech. 
There were only friendly arguments—no bitter 
partisanship—evidenced by any student in the 
school. 
Several departments of the school codperated. 
All students felt that they had really helped elect 
the president. 
All became more conscious of their citizenship, 
duties and privileges. 





need for a more scientific and objective evaluation 
of textbooks. With the emphasis on sound curric- 
ulum making has come the realization that even 
with the newer activities courses the textbook is 
still “the basic reservoir for data learned,” that 
its decisive influence is ever a factor to be reckoned 
with. Through its content and emphasis it can 
nullify the most careful selection of course-objec- 
. tives. Likewise its organization and “aids” largely 
determine the teaching method. With an inexperi- 
enced teacher the text used can make or break the 
course. With the experienced teacher it may prove 
an invaluable tool or an almost insurmountable 
handicap. And, finally, if the selected text proves 
unsatisfactory, it is often difficult to change to an- 
other without working undue hardship on the 
school district, or on pupils buying their own texts 
and later re-selling their used copies. For these 
reasons time spent on making a careful choice of 
a text is time well spent. 
“What constitutes a scientific evaluation of a 
text?”, a busy administrator or teacher may well 


*See reference No. 43 in the appended Bibliography. 
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ask himself. “What should be the objectives of a 
good text and how may I know how well it carries 
them out? Are there available, valid summaries of 
the accepted standards?” 

Check lists have appeared for rating textbooks 
in general. ‘These are helpful on the mechanical 
standards, but of necessity too broad to touch on 
the content problems of special fields. So far very 
little has been done on text evaluation in special 
fields. There have appeared no detailed rating 
forms for textbooks in history. This check list is 
an attempt to meet this need. 

The paramount factors to be considered in the 
selection of a history text have been presented in 
the form of a series of questions to be answered 
by the evaluator. In the manual are given definite 
suggestions on how to go about evaluating a 
text from the standpoint of each of these factors. 
A Selected Bibliography points out the available 
studies pertinent to the scientific evaluation of his- 
tory texts. This has been annotated to give an 
idea of the nature of the contents of a particular 
reference and citations to studies which may not 
be readily accessible are accompanied by a brief 
abstract of the findings of the study. The main 
headings of this bibliography include: (a) Books 
on Evaluating texts in general; (b) Text Evalu- 
ation Forms for Special Fields; (c) Manuals on 
History Teaching; (d) Today’s Trends in the 
History Curriculum; (ec) Grade Placement of a 
Textbook; (f) “Aids” in Texts; (g) The Signifi 
vance of the Textbook; and (h) The Psychology 
of Adolescence. Sections (i) and (j) add where to 
locate additional material. 

In the check list itself each Roman numbered 
item lists a main criterion. There are in the check 
list seven such major items numbered II-VII.* Sec- 
tion VIII sums up the findings of sections I-VII 
and evaluates these findings in forming the final 
conclusion as to the adaptability of the text ana- 
lyzed, with reference to the particular grade or 
course in mind. It should be remembered that paral- 
lel numbering of points does not necessarily imply 
equality in importance. Under each main criterion 
have been set down concrete standards for evalu- 
ating that criterion. 

The basis for the author’s choice of criteria has 
been as follows: (1) the judgments of leading his- 
torians and educators as expressed in their writ- 
ings; (2) the opinions of teachers as expressed in 
their writings and in interviews; (3) the author’s 
own experience with history texts in high school 
and in college teaching; (4) the recent investiga- 
tions on curriculum and on textbook making; and 

* Note how brief is the list in section B of the appended 


bibliography. 


*1 is non-ratable supplementary publication data. 


lastly (5) the studies to date made on learning 
among pupils of various ages and of various de- 
grees of maturity. 

The check list is not weighted for the following 
reasons: (1) weighting of items numerically tends 
to result in mechanical evaluation and comparison 
of various texts purely on the basis of their nu- 
merical scores; (2) on many items there are not 
yet available enough scientific studies to deter- 
mine their numerical weighting in selecting a text 
and (3), most important of all, the relative em- 
phasis laid on the main criteria will always need to 
differ somewhat in choosing texts for different 
communities or courses. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that the objec- 
tive standards set forth will always require a very 
careful choice of evaluators. The evaluation of 
some items requires advanced training in history 
content-matter and research. Other items call for 
special training in child or in youth psychology. 
Many require practical teaching experience in the 
grades for which a text is being selected. A com- 
mittee composed of thus trained individuals, alive 
to the significance of securing a good text and pre- 
pared to portion out the various items among 
themselves according to the nature of each topic 
and finally to pass a group judgment on the 
adaptability of a text is the ideal plan. Supervisors 
should, of course, also be represented on such a 
committee. 

Each superintendent, teacher, and other scorer 
should carefully go through the Key Manual and 
Bibliography before attempting to evaluate a text. 
The questions cannot be reliably rated without! 
such explanations and other aids as are furnished 
in the Manual and Bibliography. 

The author realizes that the details of this check 
list will be subject to more differences of opinion 
than is a more general rating card. It is hoped, 
however, that it will be received as a tentative 
breaking of ground in a virgin field. 

May it prove of some slight service not only to 
individual teachers and smaller school systems, but 
also to larger systems with educational research 
departments, and to teachers and members of his 
tory methods courses. 


Directions for Using the Check List 


Before beginning the checking, read the entire 
Check List and Key Manual carefully. Let your 
ratings be based on the most objective data avail- 
able. Remember that parallel numbering of points 
does not necessarily imply equality in importance. 

1. After each question write in the answer to 
the question raised, checking on the sub-points 
first. 
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2. Suit the answer to the nature of the ques 
tion. No one set form of answering can be arbi- 
trarily followed. Sometimes a definite “yes” or 
“no” is enough, sometimes a qualifying phrase or 
a sentence is necessary. 

8. Make a composite rating of each major 
criterion based on the answers to the sub-points. 
According to the findings of the investigations pre- 
sented in the appended bibliography and the opin- 
ions of experts, affirmative answers to the questions 
as stated are desirable. 

4. Base your final judgment in VIII on the find 
ings in I-VII. 

5. If a comparative rating scheme is desired, a 
five point scale A, B, C, D, E, may be used for the 
rating of the main headings. On each criterion the 
rater might compare the text which he is evaluat- 
ing either with the texts with which he is ac- 
quainted in this field, or with a group of texts 
selected as representative by the committee. “C” 
would indicate that on the quality in question the 
text being evaluated is average compared to the 
other texts. “A” indicates distinctly superior, “B” 
indicates above average, “D” indicates poorer than 
average, and “I” as poor as the poorest text on 
this point. 


A Check List 
I. PUBLICATION DATA 

A. GENERAL 
1. Title of book 
2. Period of topic covered 
8. Author or authors 
4. Publishers 
5. Number of pages in book 


6. Copyright date 


~t 


If based on a new method of teaching, has it 
been tried out in mimeographed form? 

Where? 
8. Price 


How long? 


B. Auruorsuip 
1. Position Degree 


B.A. M.A. 


2. Reputation as a scholar in this field of his 


tory 





Ph.D. 


3. 


C. 


EXTENT OF ITS USE 


B. Tur Revatrive EmMpnuasis on Eacu or THE 


Other writings: books, articles 














Experience in teaching . 
a. Experience in grade for which text is de- 

signed 
Did the book grow out of teaching experience ? 


If so, where? . 


Does this book reflect the result of experimen- 


tation in a particular method of teaching? 


IN OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Very wide 


Slight 


Fairly wide 


II. PURPOSE AND CONTENTS 
A. Purpose 

How stated in the preface or introduction? 

Quote briefly 

Is it achieved? 


Is it worthy? 


‘ 
‘Types or History 


(Place opposite each of the following words 
the number of pages devoted to that type of 
history. The percentage is the percentage of 
the total number of pages devoted to all the 
types of material, omitting the aids such as 
bibliographies, tables, etc.) 


Pages Percentage 


i. Political 


». Industrial and 
economic 

ce. Social 

d. Cultural (Musical, 
artistic, literary) 

e. Religious 

f. Scientific 

g. Educational 

h. Geographic 

i. Military 
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2. 


2. 


Does the proportional emphasis as shown by 

this analysis agree with the objectives of the 

local history course? 

a. If not, what types of history are over 
emphasized ? 

b. If what history are 


not, types of 


slighted ? 


C. FuLLNess 
Does the text avoid encyclopedic treatment? 
. Does it develop fully a selected 
number of topics? 


Is the amount of detail suited to local needs? 


D. Dares 

Are the dates to be remembered indicated? By 
heavy type? By listing at the 
ends of chapters? By listing in 
the appendix? 

Do other suitable dates occur in the text for 
precision and orientation purposes? 

Is the total number of dates suitable for the 


grade for which the text is intended ? 
EK. Tyres or Content INcLupED 

Narration 

a. ‘To 


Largely? 


what extent is the book narrative? 


b. Are the anecdotes, episodes, and literary 
allusions well chosen? As to: 

1. Number? Many Few 

None 

2. Position? In text _ At ends 


of chapters _In footnotes 


Descriptions 

a. Of worth-while places and scenes? 
b. Frequent? 

c. Vivid? 

Exposition 


a. Are institutions, terms, processes, etce., 


clearly and fully explained? 


6. 


-2 


F. Orner Quatities or Content 
Does the author emphasize the contribution 
of the past to the present? Cite 


an example 


Does the author show the continuity of his 
tory? Cite an example 
Does the author illustrate cause and effect? 


Cite an example 


Are big movements, tendencies, and trends 


clearly presented? 


Is the inter-dependence of countries brought 
out? 

Does the choice of countries treated give a 
well-rounded and correct understanding of the 
period of history covered? 

a. What countries that should have been in 


cluded are ignored ? 


b. Which ones are treated insufficiently as to 
certain of the following aspects ? 
Social ? 
Cultural? 
Political? 
Economic ? 
Military? 
Would the study of this text tend to decrease: 
a. Race hatred? 
b. International hatred? 
ce. War feeling? 
d. Sectional prejudices? 


e. Religious prejudices and irreverence? 


f. Disrespect for law? 
Are statesmen, scientists, humanitarians, and 


inventors, ete., given a proportionate space as 
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9. Are scenes from everyday life included so that 
the reader gets a sense of the reality of the 
| life of the farmer, merchant, laborer, and 
| women of a country? 
| 10. Are the text generalizations likely to be in- 
telligible to the students 
a. As suited to their maturity and life experi- 
ences? 
b. As suited to their previous training in the 
social sciences? 
(1) Are they “backed-up” by enough con 
crete details to be intelligible? 

11. Does the content fit into the local course of 
study so as to avoid undesirable repetition of 
ground already covered? 

E. 

I. VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF 1. 
THE CONTENTS - 

A. Wuar Is rue Auruor’s Rerpuratrion as A ia 
Researcu Worker In Tuts Fieip 3. 

or History + 


B. 


compared with rulers and military leaders? 


Is rue Auruor Free rrom Bias: Pouricar, 


NATIONAL, AND Renicious? 


As judged from his introduction and preface? 


As inferred from: 


a. The kinds of facts he includes? 


pages and lines, or, when possible, quoting.) 


C. Dors tHe Autruor CarerutLy DistTincuisu 


Between Facr anp Oprnion? 


Dors He Lapse Opinions so THAT Tury ARE 


RECOGNIZED As SucuH? - 


D. Are THE STATEMENTS ACCURATE, CHARACTER- 
istic oF THE PLACE, PERSONS, AND PERIOD 


Tuey Rerer ro, AND Up-To-pATE As TO 
ScHOLARSHIP? 
(Point out any errors. Cite authorities if pos- 


sible, to prove the point.) 


Are tHe Various Tyres or ILLUSTRATIVE 
Mareriats AccurATE? 

(If not, point out inaccuracies, citing authori- 

ties to prove the point.) 

Tables? 

Graphs? 

Maps? . 

Drawings and photographs: 


a. As to modes of living and acting? 


b. As to details of costumes? 
c. As to authenticity of portraits of persons 


or depictions of actual places or events? 


I’. Doers tue Autruor INbDICATE THE SOURCES OF 


b. His interpretation of facts? 


c. The distribution of emphasis? :. 


d. The inclusion of evidence on both sides of 


mooted quest ions? 


» 


(Illustrate any forms of bias present, citing 


His Hisrortcan Dara? 
By footnotes to primary and secondary writ- 
ers. Many? Few? 
None? 


By descriptions of archeological discoveries 
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pertinent to his field? 


IV. ORGANIZATION 


A. Wuar Is tHe Generat PLAN or ORGANIZA 


TION? 
1. Biographical 
2. Chronological 
3. ‘Topical 
4. Unitary 
5. Mixed 


B. Dors tHe Boox Have a FuNDAMENTAL 
Unity? 
1. Achieved by a central theme? 


2. Achieved by inter-relations of parts? 


C. Is tue Averace Paracrarpn Lenotru Suirep 


Tro Easy Reapinc? 
D. Are tHe Parts Tiep Tocetuer? 
1. By cross-reference? 


2. By references to maps and _ illustrations? 


3. By summaries at logical points? 


V. DICTION 
A. Is tHe Stryie or Waritine Arrractrive? 
Is ir: 
1. Direct? 
2. Clear and simple? 
3. Vivid? 


4. Concrete? 


C. 


. List any other striking characteristics of its 


style. 


B. Is rHe VocaBuLAary WELL-CHOSEN 


. Is the vocabulary not so simple as to be a 


“talking down,” yet not so difficult as to 


cause dislike? 


. Can new words largely be mastered through 


the context? 


. Are technical terms used with discrimination? 


a. Are only socially useful and essential ones 
included? 

b. Are they defined? Where? 

ce. Are they illustrated by examples, charts, 


or pictures? 


Doers THE StyLe or Writinc ArrpreAL TO THE 
StrupeENTs For Wuom tue Text Is Berne 


CONSIDERED? 


VI. AIDS FOR USING THE BOOK 

A. ‘Taste or Contrents 
Is there a complete analysis of the text and 
not merely a listing of chapter headings? 
Is there a complete list of the illustrations, 
with page references? 
Is there a complete list of the maps, with page 


reference? 


B. Inpex 


. Is it logically organized? 


Is it accurate? 


. Is it full enough to be of most help? 
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4. 
5. 


5. 


Is it cross-referenced? . 


List examples of its weaknesses, if any. 


C. ILLustTRATIONS 


Reproductions of ink 


paintings, pen and 


drawings, cartoons, and photographs? 


a. Is the number of each good? 

b. Are any colored ones used? 

c. Do all have the titles and the sources indi 
cated? 

d. Are any new ones included aside from the 


old “stand-bys”? 


1. 
e. Do they represent dramatic moments in 
history or reveal social situations interpre- . 
tative of the period pictured? . rt 
f. Do portraits of individuals often show them 
at the age when they were of most impor- 
tance historically? 
g. Would the illustrations appeal to students 
of the age for which they are intended? 
h. Are they historically accurate? If not, cite 
specific instances of inaccuracy. 
i. Does each serve a definite, worthwhile pur 
pose? 
J. How do they rate as artistic productions? 
Charts 3. 
a. Are they helpful? 
b. Are they accurate? 
Graphs 
a. Are they helpful, accurate, and easily un k. 


derstood by the pupils for whom they are 


intended ? 
Maps 


a. Is the total number and proportion of 


colored and uncolored ones helpful? 


b. Are the sizes good? 
c. Do the titles definitely indicate the purpose 
of each map? .. 


d. Are the sources of the maps shown? 


e. Are the maps accurate according to what 
they are supposed to show? . 

f. Do they avoid over-cluttering with details? 
Does each emphasize the point which it is 


supposed to bring out? 


D. Bretiocrarny ror Pupits 


Compiler? His special 


qualifications for this work? -- 
What types of materials are referred to? 
(Check the ones included.) 

a. Parallel texts 

b. Periodical articles 


* Publications of various so- 


= 


cieties. Which ones? 


d. Government material 


~ 


Biographical material 
f. Letters and diaries 


g. Books of travel 


= 


_— 


Historical novels 


-_- 


Poetry 

j. Drama 

k. 

Are the references well selected 

a. To amplify text facts? 

b. To encourage reading for pleasure? 
Does the definiteness of the citations fit the 
course in mind? .. 

a. As to giving title references only? 


b. As to specifying chapters or pages? 


c. As to combining a and b? 
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5. 


2. 


. Compiler? . 


Do helpful annotations encourage reading and 

help meet individual needs? . 

a. By indicating the content nature of the 
reference? . 


b. By indicating its difficulty? 


. Are a sufficient number of the references men- 


tioned likely to be obtainable by the average 


school or public library? . 


E. Brsitiocrarpuy ror TEACHERS 

His qualifi- 
cations for this? . 

Are the standard scholarly works in this field 
indicated? . 

a. By a special list? . 

b. By repeated reference to them? 


Is it up-to-date? 


. Does it emphasize materials useful to the 


teacher in arousing class interest? Cite ex- 
amples, such as realistic details regarding fa- 


mous people, etc. 


F. Purit AssiGNMENTS 


. Are there worth-while problems and projects? 


a. Are they skillfully motivated? 


b. Are there some suggestions for projects of 


local interest? 


c. Are the thought problems suited to the pu- 


pils for whom they are intended? 


d. Are the problems and projects of practical 
value in view of the specific course objec- 
tives? . 

Are there valid questions for review and lists 

of dates for drill? 

a. Do they emphasize the big points of the 
course? 


b. Do they tie up a unified whole? 


ce. Are they thought-provoking? 
d. Do they require pupil reorganization of the 


subject matter already covered? 


. Does the author take good care not to restrict 


the teacher’s or the pupil’s initiative? 
a. By too “set” a plan of pupil assignments? 


b. By too detailed a study of questions, prob- 


lems, and projects? 


G. Orner Alps 


. Do the chapter titles stimulate a desire to 


read the text? . Are the section 
and topic headings clear, brief, vivid, infor- 


mative? . 


. Are there cross-references? Where: 


a. In the page margins? 


b. Within the subject matter? 


. Are the footnotes illuminating? 


a. Are they sufficient to indicate how text 
writers in history depend upon the research 
studies and reported archeological findings? 

b. Is the number of such a quantity as not to 
be tiresome? 

c. In advanced texts are there footnote cita- 
tions for all new or not generally accepted 
materials? 

Is the pronunciation of the proper names 

given? 

a. In the text where first used? 

b. In the index or glossary? 

Are materials in the appendices helpful? 

What do they contain? 


a. The texts of important documents? List 
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b. Geneological tables of special significance? 


List 


c. Significant lists of rulers? List 


d. Give any important omissions 


6. Are there helpful accurate summaries? If so, 


where are they placed? 


VII. MECHANICAL MAKE-UP 
A. Is THE S1zE oF THE PAGE AND THE WEIGHT OF 


THE Book CONVENIENT FOR HoLpING? 


B. Is rue Binpinc DurABLeE AND ATTRACTIVE? 


1. As to the durability of the cover material? 


2. As to the reinforcement of the back of the 


hook? 


3. As to the ease in opening the book? 


4. As to the color appeal of the binding to the 
age of the pupils for whom the book is in 


tended? 


C. Dors true Parer Hevre Prevent Eyvesrrain? 


1. Is it white and without gloss? 


2. Is it opaque so that the printing does not show 


through from the other side? 
D. Is rue Inx a Deer Brack? 


EK. Do rue Tyre anp Spracinc Conserve Eye- 


SIGHT AND MAKE For Rapip, Easy REapiInG? 


Are Tuey SvuITEep To THE PUPILS OF THE AGE 


ror Wuicu THE Text Is INTENDED? 


1. Is the type good? . 
a. Not less than 10 point 
b. Plain. Italics as a rule avoided .. 
c. Clear and distinct 
d. Effectively varied in size for proper em- 

phasis of materials included 

2. Is the length of line not more than 90 mm. 
long? . In general is it regular on 
both margins? 

3. Is the paragraph length suited to easy read- 
ing? .. 

4. Are the margins wide enough to insure an un- 
crowded page and to permit pupils to write- 


in brief annotations on the text? . 


wt 


5. Are the chapter and section captions well 


spaced? Is the size type correct? 


F. Are THE I.LuusTRATIONS MECHANICALLY 
Goop? . 

1. Are they placed so as to not interrupt the eye 

movement in reading the text? 

At the bot- 

. At the top of 

Or, so as to take the 


whole width of the page a little above the cen- 


On separate pages? 
tom of the page? 
the page? 


ter? 
2. Are sizes well-chosen? 
3. Are colored ones artistically done? 


4. Are all clear-cut and distinct ? 


VIII. ADAPTABILITY—A SUMMARY VIEW 


The conclusions of this section depend very defi- 
nitely on the findings of sections II through VII. 
Therefore in formulating a summary answer to 
each of the following major questions first review 
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sections II through VII carefully, granting each F. 
point and sub-point findings its due weight. Re- 
member that parallel numbering does not neces 
sarily imply equal importance. 


A. PuRPosE: 


1. Do you think that this book has fulfilled a 1. 


worthy purpose? ra 2 
2. Does it do it: 3. 


, . 
a. For any community selected at random? 


b. For this particular community considering 


adopting it? 


4. 
Why, or why not? 
5. 
c. Does this purpose meet your course needs? 
B. Wouup tHe Suspsecr Marrer Be or PermMa- 
NENT VALUE? 
1. As to its accuracy? 
2. As to the balance of topics treated and the 
facts included? 2 6. 


3. As to developing historical imagination? 


4. As to creating a lasting interest in historical 
reading? 
5. As to producing desirable reactions of social 


value among the pupils? 


C. Woutp THE ORGANIZATION or THs Text 


Make Ir One Easy To Treacu? Wuy, or Wuy 
Nor? 


8. 
D. Is Ivs Dictrion Crear? 
Is Ir INTERESTING AND APPEALING? 
E. Dogs tue Mecuanicat Make-up Consiper 
Comrort tn Houpine tHe Text AND CAREFUL 
CONSERVATION OF THE READER’s EyresicutT? 9. 


Is tHE WorRKMANSHIP IN GENERAL ARTISTIC? 


Do You TuHuixx TuHatr THis Book Can Be 
Usep tro ApVANTAGE As A Text? 
In what grades or courses? 


With what previous history courses assumed? 


For what types of pupils: 

a. Above average intellectually? 
b. Average? . 

c. Slow? 

In what types of communities? 


Under what types of teacher preparation: 

a. A teacher well-trained in history content 
and methods and experienced in teaching 
this grade? 

b. A teacher trained in history, but inexperi- 
enced in teaching? 

c. A teacher without special history training 


in content and methods? 


With what amount of worth-while supplement- 

ary reading material: 

a. Where the text is practically the only 
source of material? 

b. Where a little supplementary material is 
available ? 


c. Where a rich amount is accessible? 


Under what types of recitation: 
a. A teacher directed recitation? 
b. A socialized recitation? 

c. An individual work plan? 
With what size classes? 


a. Are the exercises adapted to large classes? 


b. To small classes? 


ec. To either? 


With what teaching load: 


a. Would the supervision and checking of the 
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exercises tend to require a very large 
amount of time? . 
b. An amount suited to the average teaching 
load? ...... 
c. But little time? . 
H. Ir Nor Userut as a Basic Text, How Far 
Is THis Book OrHerwise VALUABLE: 
1. To give accurate information? 
2. To arouse pupil interest ? 
I. Arrirupe ‘Towarp Ir or: 


1. Colleagues in the department? 
g I 


2. Book reviewers? 


3. Other experts in the field? 
4. Which of the above opinions were based on 


classroom use of this text? 


Which were based on a careful, scientific evalu- 


ation? 


What Is RIGHT with England 


By Proressor Ricnuarp W. Van ALstTYNE 


State Teachers College, Chico, California 


Ever since the war many people have been getting 
ready to celebrate a funeral for England. It is said 
that she is like an old lady who has lost her purse: 
she is bewildered and out of sorts among the new- 
fangled fashions of younger women, she has lost her 
markets to younger nations, she is living up her cap- 
ital, she cannot pay her debts, and her empire is fall- 
ing to pieces. In short, she is growing old and is, in 
fact, already in her dotage. All these things have been 
said about England. 

We shall not perform the obsequies quite yet. We 
shall, on the contrary, act like a good doctor. We shall 
examine our patient critically, we shall go thoroughly 
into her past and her present condition, and, while 





* Statistics for this paper are taken from the Statesman’s 
Yearbook 1931, the World Almanac 1930, and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 























Rated by 


(If you were not asked to evaluate all the items 


on the check list, please put down here the num- 
bers of those you did evaluate and also put your 


name before your evaluations. ) 


Position held: 
Superintendent ..... 
Principal ..... 


Supervisor of History and Social Studies 


Department head in High School History 


College professor of history . 
Classroom teacher of history 
Student .... 


Others on the committee: 


recognizing certain alarming symptoms of a disorder, 
we shall hold excellent hopes for her recovery.* 

First, let us examine the early career of our patient. 
Some three hundred years ago, in the time of the 
Virgin Queen, England was a small country of about 
three and a half million souls, which did not, for that 
day, hold much more of the esteem of the powerful 
nations of the Continent than did the thirteen states 
of our own country in 1783. She was not on the beaten 
track of commerce, which lay southward and westward 
from Spain and Portugal, nor were her internal af- 
fairs free from the meddling of her great neighbors, 
Spain and France. Though she possessed a respect- 
able trade of her own with the Continent, a trade 
which was increasing steadily, nevertheless she was 
not a wealthy nation and she had to husband her re- 
sources carefully. Englishmen, however, were making 
money, some of it stolen from Spain, and everywhere 
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the wealth and greatness of Spain drew their envy. 
Daring deeds were committed against Spanish ships, 
long exploring voyages were undertaken to the Span 
ish Indies, and the power of Spain was finally arrested 
in the smashing defeat of the Armada. The land re- 
sounded with cries of youth and ambition, and the cal! 
of the sea as the avenue to wealth and power. These 
are the words of Shakespeare which rang with the 
pride of the nation: 

This precious stone set in a silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 





This was the England of the late 16th century. She 
was small and sparsely populated, she held no colo 

nies, her government was poor and somewhat weak, 
but she throbbed with life and with belief in herself. 
Throughout the 17th century she grew only slowly 
and haltingly. She was occupied with a struggle with 
the Stuart kings, and save for the brief rule of Crom 

well, she did not make her influence felt in Europe. 
Her neighbors, the Dutch, captured the trade of Ku 

rope and the Indies, and for awhile the Dutch fleet 
ruled the seven seas. 

When the issue with the Stuarts was closed in 1688, 
however, a new era began in England’s growth. Her 
American colonies were already well established, and 
now mastery of the’sea passed forever from the hands 
of Holland and Spain to England. In the course of 
the 18th century she underwent an enormous expan 

sion. She established her control over the Mediter 

ranean Sea by capturing Gibraltar, she intrenched her 

self in the Caribbean Sea at the further expense of 
Spain and became the leading exporter of slaves and 
goods to the Spanish colonies, she conquered all of 
Canada and the Mississippi region from France, and 
she founded her empire in India. By 1763 her growth 
was astounding, and on the eve of the American Rev 

olution she had broken the combined power of Spain 
and France and was herself the unquestioned first 
power of the civilized world. 

England’s power by no means reached its peak in 
1763, however. It experienced a brief halt during 
the American Revolution, and then began another 
climb which carried it to undreamt of heights in the 
course of the next century. For this second climb four 
things were mainly responsible. They were (1) sea 
power, (2) an industrial revolution, (3) the existence 
of surplus capital seeking investment, and (4) a sur 
plus population which was forced to emigrate. 

We may consider these four factors only very 
briefly. 

(1) On sea power England never lost hold since 
the days when she wrested it from Holland and Spain. 
by sea power I mean not only a dominant navy, but a 
large merchant marine and the possession of a sufli 
cient number of coaling stations and naval posts well 
located to serve the needs of merchant vessels at all 
times. Throughout the 19th century England had com 
petition in her merchant marine, but she was able to 
maintain her lead partly because of a headstart, partly 
because of the misfortunes of her competitors, and 
partly because of the greater cheapness with which 


vessels of iron, and later steel, could be built in Eng 
lish yards. Merchant vessels insured the carriage of 
both English goods and Englishmen overseas. 

(2) The Industrial Revolution began in England a 
full generation before it was experienced in other 
countries, and rapidly reached a state of maturity. 
With her great basic resources of iron and coal and 
the happy location of the mines in relation to each 
other, the industry of the country became rapidly 
mechanized and England became the true workshop of 
the world. In textiles, iron, and machine goods she 
not only met the needs of herself and the world, but 
she produced a vast surplus of her raw commodity, 
coal, which was exported in increasing quantities to 
foreign parts. 

(3) English industries made huge profits during the 
19th century. These profits were invested in turn in 
enterprises throughout the world, and hastened an 
industrial revolution elsewhere. ‘The chief outlets for 
this surplus capital were the United States, the British 
colonies and India, and Spanish America. 

(4) Finally, a great surplus population constantly 
moved out of England throughout the century and, 
making use of the three previous factors, enabled 
the permanent settlement and economic progress of 
great waste spaces of the earth. Although the British 
Empire was large in 1763, it was far larger a hundred 
years later. While our own country was filling up the 
Mississippi valley and the Pacific British 
emigrants were establishing themselves in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Indeed there is a close 
parallel between the westward movement of the 
United States and the advance of Englishmen over 
seas. The 19th century is essentially the century of 
the march of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. In this cen 
tury the United States and the British Empire pre 
émpted the richest agricultural and mining lands of 
the world. 

Until the year 1870 Great Britain experienced, with 
one exception, little competition in her industrial and 
commercial progress. This exception consisted of the 
merchant marine, in which, until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, America gave her sharp competition. In 
the days of the sailing vessel the American clipper 
bade fair to capture the blue ribbon from John Bull. 
On the other hand, while some manufacturing devel 
oped in the United States and on the Continent of 
Europe, British industries held their own in supply 
ing the markets of the world with necessities. Both 
the exports and the imports of Great Britain grew 
rapidly, but the rate of increase of the exports was 
faster than the rate of increase of the imports. Manu- 
factures which were exported in the greatest quanti 
ties were (1) textiles, with cottons far in the lead of 
woolens, (2) iron and steel, and (3) machine goods. 


region, 


Rivarry Arrer 1870 


I take the year 1870 for two reasons: first, it saw 
the beginning of reconstruction in the United States 
after the Civil War and the initiation of an intensi 
fied industrialization in this country; and second, it 
was the year of the Franco German War, which led 
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to the formation of the German Empire and the like 
wise intensive industrialization of that country. Events 
were also moving along in other countries. France and 
Belgium were experiencing an industrial revolution, 
Italy and Russia began one a little later, and Japan 
soon swiftly modernized herself. These countries, in 
addition, felt a sudden keen desire for colonies, and 
a race commenced which ended only in the war of 
1914. Great Britain therefore from approximately the 
year 1870 found herself in the company of keen and 
able rivals. 

How did Great Britain fare in this new rivalry? 
Was she relatively a less strong nation in 1914 than 
in 1870? No dogmatic answer to this question can be 
given. Industries in other nations appeared, which 
had formerly been in British hands, and of course 
destroyed the monopoly which Britain had held. But 
exports continued to increase, and in 1913, after al 
lowing for price changes, had more than doubled in 
value over those of 1870. The rate of increase, how 
ever, was not so fast as it had been before 1870, and 
it was slower to an increasing degree than it was for 
imports. 

International competition thus developed in the pre 
war period in the following forms: (1) foreign trade, 
(2) shipping, (3) colonies. Let us look a little more 
closely at these items. 

In the realm of foreign trade a shift took place in 
Britain’s markets. The United States and the Euro 
pean Continent tended to decline in importance, since 
they began to make their own goods, but the Far East, 
the dominions, and Africa increased in importance. 
This was true of manufactured goods. British textiles, 
iron and steel, and machine goods began to be crowded 
out of their old markets by the home-made product, 
but in compensation found an outlet in the more dis 
tant regions of the world. The British coal industry, 
however, had the opposite experience. In the period 
before 1870 it possessed only a small export trade. 
The industrialization of Continental countries after 
1870, however, created a wide demand for British 
coal, and the trade developed an unequalled pros 
perity, rising to a peak in 1918 when 98 million tons 
were exported. “King Coal” had become a powerful 
monarch in the British export trade, and on his shoul 
ders now rested a substantial part of British buying 
power. 

Now let us take shipping. Between 1870 and 1914 
Britain’s gross tonnage increased from five and a half 
million to nineteen and a quarter million tons, That 
of the United States increased from four and a quar 
ter million to eight million tons, and that of Germany 
from 982,000 to five and a half million. While the 
rate of increase for Germany was slightly faster, nev 
ertheless Great Britain was far in the lead in merchant 
marine in 1914, and possessed a much greater handi 
cap over the United States, her nearest rival, than 
she had in 1870. Moreover, she had gone farther than 
any other nation in developing the long voyage, the 
size of vessels, and the regular operating schedule 
of the liner. Not to be passed over also was the laying 
of undersea cables, in the control of which 
Britain virtually possessed a monopoly. 


Great 





All the Western nations, as has been said, were 
swept by a wave of imperialism after 1870, which 
resulted in the establishment of a multitude of new 
colonies and in the development of old ones. But here 
the British amply maintained their lead. The real de- 
velopment of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa came only after 1870; the richest parts 
of Africa fell to Great Britain; important additions 
were made to the Indian Empire; and the Suez Canal 
was acquired together with new chains of islands to 
serve as valuable coaling stations. France and Ger- 
many, her nearest competitors, were left far behind 
in the race, both in point of area and in point of in- 
trinsic value. 

One other very important comparison must be made. 
Was industrial expansion on the part of other nations 
accompanied by a similar accumulation of surplus 
capital for export? In other words, were other na- 
tions prepared to compete with Great Britain in the 
realm of finance? The answer is unqualifiedly No! Al 
though France and Germany took care of their own 
capital needs, and even became exporters of capital in 
the immediate pre-war period, the United States con- 
tinued to borrow British capital for its own enormous 
needs until the war. But British investments also sup 
plied the expanding needs of Spanish America, India, 
and the dominions. In foreign investments, therefore, 
and as a world financier Great Britain was without a 
peer in 1914, 

In the light of these facts it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that Great Britain had successfully main 
tained her lead down to the war period. British wealth 
was vested mainly in mining and manufacturing in 
dustries, which enjoyed a huge export business, in 
the merchant marine, in investments in the domin 
ions and the colonies and elsewhere, and in a multi 
tude of banking and other financial services per 
formed for the world at large. It must not be for 
gotten that it was also vested in agriculture, for al- 
though the country depended more and more upon 
foreign food supplies, agricultural products raised at 
home bulked large in the national wealth and the “in 
dustry” employed more persons than any other single 
occupation, 


1914 

Having examined the sources of Britain's wealth 
before the war, we come now to the questions: what 
has Britain’s condition been since the war, what are 
the causes of her troubles, and what are the chances 
for her recovery? We are now compelled to deal with 
immensely altered world conditions, a study of which 
cannot come within the scope of this paper. But 
Britain, it must be said, is naturally more sensitive 
to world conditions than any other nation because of 
the importance of her foreign trade and because of 
her world-wide financial interests. 

Let us look again first at Britain's foreign trade. 
We will, for the time being, leave out of account the 
two periods of world economic depression, 1920-21 
and 1929 to the present day, as being periods of ab- 
normal and, it is to be hoped, temporary conditions, 
Between 1924 and 1927 the total British exports again 
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rose, but so did the imports. The latter, moreover, in- 
creased at a rate even faster than they had before the 
war, and the gulf between goods exported and goods 
imported yawned still more capaciously. This gave 
rise to the fear that Great Britain could no longer 
pay her way. 

What has been the situation for Britain’s great pre- 
war export, coal? This industry, like its three com- 
peers, textiles, iron and steel, and ship-building has 
been under severe and continuous attack for waste- 
ful, inefficient, and old-fashioned methods of produc- 
tion. The coal industry has had almost constant trou- 
ble with the miners, has gone through two disastrous 
strikes, has had to be rescued and subsidized by the 
government, and is said to suffer from excessive and 
hopeless competition. The export trade is believed to 
have suffered grievously from both foreign competi- 
tion and a lessened foreign demand for coal. German 
coal exported to Continental countries on reparations 
account and sold also under the advantages of a de- 
preciated currency undoubtedly affected the British 
coal trade adversely. The latest competitor of the in- 
dustry is Poland, which, operating with cheap labor in 
the mines of Upper Silesia may affect the sale of 
British coal in the Scandinavian market. 

There is also said to be a lessened demand for coal. 
This is due in part to the substitution of petroleum 
and electricity. Such substitution is bound to come in 
certain regions and for certain purposes. In Italy and 
Scandinavia, for example there are great possibilities 
for hydroelectric development. On the west coast of 
South America oil has displaced coal entirely, and 
other oil-bearing regions like the Persian Gulf may in 
the future affect the consumption of coal. On the other 
hand, it is very easy to exaggerate the importance of 
substitution, and certainly statistics do not so far per- 
mit any sweeping generalization on the subject. Italy 
and Scandinavia are still very large consumers of 
imported coal. Oil has by no means come to be an 
important rival of coal as a fuel for ships. Even in 
the Indian Ocean, favorably situated in relation to the 
oil fields of the Persian Gulf, and where a great mass 
of shipping is normally bound in the East-West traf- 
fic, oil is not used to any degree as fuel for vessels. 
There are other vital factors involved in this question 
of substitution. Oil reserves are more easily exhausted 
than coal beds. The physical cost of production of 
coal is more stable than that of oil. And the discovery 
that oil and oil products can be economically distilled 
from coal puts countries like Great Britain with large 
coal reserves on a new competing basis. 

Statistics reveal that the British coal trade is slowly 
struggling uphill. Exports during the war almost van- 
ished, due to the enormous domestic needs, but from 
1920 to 1925 they showed a steady increase to 
71,500,000 tons, still some 27,000,000 tons behind the 
peak figure of 1913, however. In 1926 a disastrous 
drop took place because of the strike, but from 1927 
to 1929 another healthy increase took place, only to 
experience another setback as a result of the existing 
depression. Of the large buyers of British coal there 
has been little or no shift from the pre-war period. 
France still heads the list with a purchase of some 


9 million tons in 1927, Italy comes second with 7 mil- 
lion, Germany is a close third, and Scandinavia fourth. 
What is needed primarily for the British coal trade is 
a reorganized and efficient management. There are too 
many favorite sons among the higher-ups. There is 
no reason to suppose that old customs of the trade 
will not continue to buy from it in the future, pro- 
vided normal conditions return. But the coal business, 
like every other large export business, cannot succeed 
without a return to normalcy of world political and 
economic conditions. 

The problems of the export of British manufactures 
are indeed serious. High tariffs have steadily con- 
tracted the market for British goods since the war, and 
depreciated currencies have had an adverse effect. 
Disturbed political conditions and fresh competition 
from newly industrialized states are matters to be 
gravely considered. The condition of one of the 
largest buyers of British goods, India, wel! illustrates 
the peculiar unsettlement and uncertainty of the pres- 
ent time. India’s principal imports consist of cotton 
goods, iron and steel, and machinery. Before the war 
an average of 63% of all imports came from Great 
Britain, the remainder coming from various other 
states, of which Germany and the United States 
headed the list. The post-war imports from Great 
Britain show a steady decline, reaching the low figure 
of 43% of the total in 1929-30. Japan now appeared 
second in the share of Indian imports with 10% of 
the total, the United States third, and Germany 
fourth. If we take the trade in cotton piece goods, we 
will see that the United Kingdom has been affected 
even more adversely. In 1913 97% of India’s imports 
of cotton piece goods came from Britain, in 1929 only 
65%, and the yearly decline was steady. On the other 
hand, Japan had risen from a negligible position to 
a share of 30% in this class of Indian imports. Even 
more important, however, than Japanese competition 
has been the fact that industry is becoming mecha- 
nized in India itself, and a larger and larger part of 
the product is being manufactured at home. The value 
of Indian imports of machinery shows a considerable 
increase over the pre-war figure, and indicates that 
India, while less and less of a market for textiles, is 
demanding more machinery. In this field Great Britain 
has sharp competition from the United States and 
Germany. 

This sketch of the Indian market again illustrates 
the futility of generalizing. India is in the early stages 
of an industrial revolution, and her needs are there- 
fore changing. Japan, the United States, and Germany 
are bound to appear as competitors of the British. 
but there is no substantial evidence so far that they can 
crowd the British out or even appear as their equals 
in the export trade to India. Moreover, the vast and 
populous interior of India has never been tapped, even 
by British trade, and who would be so bold as to ex- 
clude it from the possibilities of a huge market in the 
future? Finally, it is necessary to mention the Indian 
boycott of British goods as a temporary obstacle to 
British trade. The use of “khaddar,” or cloth made 
on hand looms from hand-spun yard, has some effect, 
but even during the height of the Nationalist campaign 
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the production of Indian machine-made cloth was 
nearly double the production of homespun. The solu- 
tion of India’s political problems would go far to- 
wards raising the standard of living of the people and 
increase the demand for British and foreign, as well 
as domestic, products. Moreover, India’s industrial 
revolution creates a demand for capital investment, a 
demand which, at least in part, must be satisfied from 
outside sources.’ 


Brirain tue Woruip Capiracist ? 


Can Great Britain still play the part of a world 
capitalist? In 1928 the estimated British capital in- 
vested abroad amounted to £3,990,000,000. This rep- 
resents a considerable absolute increase over invest- 
ments of 1913, but as altered values are not taken into 
account it probably represents something of a net 
decrease. Despite the tax load, the country has not 
ceased to be a saving and investing nation. In 1928 
new foreign and overseas capital issues floated in the 
United Kingdom amounted to nearly £150,000,000, 
and the new issues for domestic purposes totalled 
about £220,000,000. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the rate of increase of savings is decreasing. In 
the British trade balance the export of the so-called 
invisible items—investments, shipping freights, and 
commissions—makes up the discrepancy between im- 
ports and exports, and to maintain the balance a con- 
tinued increase in the national savings is necessary. 
The only other alternative is to decrease imports. 

What now of the great Commonwealth of Nations 
and Empire as a source of British strength? The Em- 
pire presents a most varied list of natural resources 
which, with few exceptions, make it as a whole a nearly 
self-sufficient economic unit. Taking the Empire too as 
a whole, it is in the balance of trade a larger exporter 
than it is an importer. The dominions are producers 
of world staples, such as wheat, meat, wool, lumber, 
and gold. From British Malaya comes most of the 
world’s tin and rubber. From India comes tea, jute, 
a product much in demand in the grain business, oil 
seeds, and a host of other products. Can these varied 
resources be mobilized for the benefit of the Empire? 
In several ways the tendency already is clearly in 
this direction. For sometime Great Britain has been 
selling more to the Empire in proportion than she has 
to foreign countries, and taking more from it. This 
has been helped by a definite Empire Preference 
movement, which is over thirty years old, but which 
is only now about to be given a real trial with the 
advent of the new British tariff system. Furthermore. 
the tendency of capital investments has been more and 
more towards the Empire, a tendency whieh has been 
stimulated by preferential interest rates and by direct 
government credits extended to colonial enterprises. 
The natural organization of British shipping for the 


* For the figures on India the writer is indebted mainly to 
the very scholarly work of Professor George B. Roorbach on 
“International Competition in the Trade of India,” printed 
by the Carnegie Fndowment for International Peace, Inter- 
national Conciliation, March, 1931, No. 268. 

































































carriage of low-grade, bulky commodities coincides 
with the development of imperial trade, and the pro 
motion of air transportation by Imperial Airways. 
Ltd., will aid. In short, the British Empire is eco- 
nomically a mammoth warehouse for the promotion of 
the wholesale business, a business which depends 
vitally upon the efficiency of communications for its 
development. Although the trade with India still con- 
stitutes, and would naturally constitute in the future 
a large share of Empire trade, the great white domin- 
ions are capable of a huge expansion which would 
make them proportionately more important economic 
units in the future. 

Our main purpose is now over. We have taken the 
pulse and measured the inherent strength of the pa- 
tient, and found her blood pressure is still good. What 
of her immediate condition and prospects? Six years 
after the end of the war Great Britain resumed the 
gold standard—that is, she permitted her banks to 
pay out gold in return for goods imported into the 
country and at the old pre-war rate of $4.8665 on the 
pound. It seemed wise to take this step in order to 
preserve the country’s position as a lender of capital, 
and it was not expected to injure British trade since 
the currencies of Britain’s large customers were either 
already at par or were steadily improving. Under 
the stimulus of the gold standard and the expectancy 
of an easy world recovery, Great Britain placed large 
investments and lent her credit in Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe, where attractive interest rates prevailed. 
The same process of lending money and credit to the 
defeated powers went on in the United States. Super- 
ficial evidence of the recovery of Central Europe, how- 
ever, made a false picture. The excessive burden of 
reparation payments imposed upon the Central Pow- 
ers, coupled with the impossible policy of restricting 
the foreign trade of those countries by imposing pro- 
hibitive tariffs on their goods, put it beyond their 
power to pay their way. These nations then resorted 
to obtaining large short-term credits from foreign 
banks, chiefly British and American. But in the sum 
mer of 1931 Austria collapsed, and it became known 
that Germany would soon follow. The proclamation 
by the United States of a moratorium, however, pre- 
vented a German collapse. In the meantime, it was 
evident that the Bank of England could not realize 
upon its German credits and as its gold reserve was 
already depleted and threatened by a “run’”’ it became 
necessary to suspend the gold standard. The imme- 
diate malady of Great Britain is therefore the familiar 
financial panic caused by over-speculation in the re- 
cuperative powers of Germany. This coincided with 
the public announcement of a large government deficit 
of $600,000,000. Criticism of government finance, 
especially when connected with the so-called “social- 
service’ payments—unemployment doles and the like 
—immediately crystallized and caused a political crisis 
of major importance. In the election campaign of Oc- 
tober Mr. Ramsay MacDonald pleaded for a ‘‘doetor’s 
mandate” with which to pull the country through, and 
the answer was unmistakably in favor of his 
party. 
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REMEDIES FoR THE PATIENT 


One of the first prescriptions of “Doctor” MacDon 
ald and his cabinet is the tariff. This tariff is not an 
ordinary tariff against external goods, but has two 
main objects in view: it is designed to check a sudden 
abnormal dumping of foreign manufactured products, 
chiefly of Continental European origin, upon Great 
Britain at ruinous prices; and (2) it is intended to 
be the first instalment in a plan of imperial prefer 
ence, gearing the tariff system to a vast scheme of 
inter-imperial trade. It seems altogether probable that 
the first object can be easily realized, since the Brit- 
ish government has power to impose duties ranging 
from 50 to 100% upon foreign goods which threaten 
to flood the market. The second object must wait upon 
an economic parley with the dominions, all of whom 
have in the past indicated their desire to have prefer- 
ential tariff relations with the mother country. Certain 
obstacles will appear against the attainment of this 
objective. The prime needs of the dominions are the 
sale of their raw staples, including grains, and the 
supply of cheap capital invested on long term for de 
velopment purposes. The prime needs of Great Britain 
on the other hand, are the sale of her manufactured 
goods, the guarantee of an unfailing and low-priced 
food supply, and a safe place in which to invest her 
surplus capital. If these needs can be reconciled, an 
imperial tariff system can be constructed on a moder 
ate and scientific basis. 

Other remedies must surely be applied if the doc- 
tor’s mandate is not to become a doctor’s dilemma, but 
in most of these private British business must take 
the initiative. The management of British industries 
must be reorganized to compete with the efficiency of 


standardized American and German industry, and a 
more energetic “nursing” of markets must be under- 
taken. Much of this is already under way. 

These are remedies which can be met and vigor- 
ously applied. There is no handwriting on the wall, 
no supernatural pronouncement of Great Britain’s 
death warrant. There is no sure proof of her “‘de- 
cline.”” Her resources are too varied to admit of this 
opinion, and capable of being adapted to meet new 
world demands. Such a conclusion could be arrived at 
only after many years had elapsed in which the record 
of the country’s progress could be analyzed. Great 
Britain is part of a great economic unity with vast 
actual and potential resources. Above all things, her 
recovery hinges upon the recovery of world conditions, 
The world is yet capable of an enormous increased 
consumption of manufactured goods, which might 
readily re-absorb the productive capacity of the 
United Kingdom. 

England is like a rich man who has fallen upon 
hard times. Once he was the richest man in the world 
and his wealth dazzled all those around him. His 
name became a household word throughout the land, 
and his opulence exceeded the wildest dreams of his 
neighbors. But presently some of those neighbors also 
grew rich, and built great mansions and travelled 
abroad, and their names came to be bruited among 
men. And so, he was no longer the richest man, but 
merely a rich man, and he no longer excited the imagi- 
nation of the world. But he has had the biggest repu 
tation in the past, and when hard times strike him 
people at once say he is down on his luck and ruined 
for good. But this is shortsighted. He has plenty of 
life left in him and, if prophecy for frail humanity 
may be permitted, he will recover. 


Extensive and Intensive Methods 
in History 


By Roserr B. Weaver 


Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


In a recent issue of Tue Hisroricat Ourtook (Vol. 
XXIX, Oct., 1931) the present writer described two 
types of study guides which were used by pupils in 
the seventh grade during an investigation which was 
conducted to determine the relative value of an ex- 
tensive reading method and an intensive study method." 
The study guides which were presented in the earlier 
article were used by forty-two pupils during instruc- 
tion on the unit ““How We Secured Our National Gov- 
ernment.” This unit was the first of two units which 
were taught during the conducting of the investigation 
to determine the value of the extensive and the in 
tensive methods. 








*Robert B. Weaver, “Guides to Study in Junior High 
School United States History”. Tue Historica Ovrtoox. 
XXII, No. 6, October, 1931. The investigation is reported in 
The School Review, XXXIX, No. 2, March, 1981. 


It is the purpose of the writer in this article (1) to 
present the extensive-reading and the intensive-study 
guides which were used by the pupils during instruc- 
tion on the second unit taught during the investigation, 
and (2) to report the results of a supplementary in- 
vestigation which was conducted to obtain additional 
data concerning the relative value of these two methods 
of study. The study guides which follow were used 
by the pupils while studying the unit “How Our Na- 
tional Government Was Tested.” The purpose of 
studying this unit was to bring the pupils to an under- 
standing that our national government was tested by 
serious difficulties during the first twenty-five years of 
its existence, and that the government successfully 
overcame each difficulty. The unit is a story of the 
way the new government met a financial test, a law 
and order test, a neutrality test, a political test, and 
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a test of war. The preparation of the exercises in 
cluded in the intensive study guide and the reading 
of the references included in the extensive reading 
guide brought the pupils to an understanding of the 
following. 

1. The new government, guided by Alexander Ham 
ilton, proved its strength by solving its difficult finan- 
cial problems. 

2. The new government successfully enforced its 
laws in spite of armed opposition, and in so doing won 
the respect of the citizens. 

8. Vicious practices of European nations made it 
very difficult for the new government to remain neu- 
tral; however, the determined efforts of European na- 
tions to bring the United States into the struggle 
failed. 

4. The conflicts of rival political parties were sur- 
vived and the crisis of a critical election was passed. 

5. Our nation, victorious in the War of 1812, was 
not disunited by internal opposition, and the strength 
of our machinery of government was proved. 

The guide which follows is of the exercise type and 
was used when intensive study was employed. The 
exercises were prepared in the order in which they 
appear. As soon as one had been completed it was 
turned in to the instructor who read it critically and 
returned it to the pupil. If satisfactory, the pupil con- 
tinued with the next in order. If unsatisfactory, the 
pupil revised the work, or, in some cases, did the ex 
ercise a second time. 


Srupy Acrivittes 
(Used During Intensive Study) 
1. The following accounts are intended to give you a 
bird’s-eye view of the entire unit. Read each carefully and 
write a three-page account indicating which test you think 
was the most severe. You will have to include material 
about each of the five tests. 
Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 238- 
290. 

Robbins, School History of the American People, 172- 
174, 

Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 199, 213-215. 

Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, 
256-260, 272-290. 


2. Prepare a cartoon, diagram, picture, or chart which 
shows three reasons why the United States was in great 
need of money in 1790. Study the following accounts care- 
fully before preparing this assignment. 

Bourne and Benton, The History of the United States, 

209-211. 
Haworth and Garner, Our Country’s History, 226-228. 


3. Make a sentence outline showing how Alexander Ham- 
ilton solved the country’s financial difficulties. Before the 
outline is prepared, the following references should be 
carefully studied. 

Southworth, Builders of Our Country, II, 101-106. 

West and West, Our Country, 225-227. 


4. How was the Whiskey Rebellion a test of the new 
government? Read the following accounts and take notes 
indicating the important points. 

Bourne and Benton, History of the United States, 210 

211. 
Gordy, History of the United States, 193-194. 
Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 199. 


5. Write a discussion of conditions and events in America 
and Europe which made it difficult for America to remain 
neutral in 1793. Include the following points: (1) the ef- 





fect of the American Revolution on France; (2) causes of 
revolution in France; (3) world war resulting; (4) our 
former treaty with France; (5) disputes over trade; (6) 
Genét affair; (7) Jay Treaty; and (8) the XYZ affair. 
Robbins, School History of the American People, 191- 
196. 
West and West, Our Country, 231-236. 
Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, 
256-260. 


6. Do you think Washington acted wisely in issuing the 
proclamation of neutrality? Do you think that a war might 
have been fatal to the United States at this time? Prepare 
an imaginary speech against the Proclamation such as might 
have been made by opponents of the measure. 


7. Jefferson and Madison attempted to carry out Wash- 
ington’s neutrality policy. — in a two-page theme how 
restrictions on American trade caused serious difficulty, and 
indicate how this tested our national government. The follow- 
ing accounts should be studied intensively. 

Bourne and Benton, The History of the United States, 

244-246. 
Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, 
272-276. 


8. How was the election of 1800 a test of the new govern- 
ment? Read accounts of this election from three basic 
books and prepare an outline of any one account. 


9. How did the Virginia and Kentucky Revolutions test 
the new government? Answer in a brief paragraph. 
Barker, Webb, and Dodd, The Growth of A Nation, 271- 
272. 
Hughes, The Making of Our United States, 175-176. 
Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 214. 


10. Why did political parties develop at the beginning of 
our nation’s history? How did the quarreling of the Fed- 
eralists and the Republicans affect the new government? 
Write an essay explaining the attitude of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson on the important political ques- 
tions of the time. Study the following references carefully. 

Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 247-249. 

Elson, The United States; Its Past and Present, 212, 215- 

216. 
Haworth and Garner, Our Country's History, 236. 
Bourne and Benton, The History of the United States, 
212. 


11. Study two accounts of the War of 1812 and indicate 
in a paper of at least three pages in length how this war 
tested the new government. Select the references from the 
books found in the classroom library which you most enjoy. 


12. How did the Hartford Convention test the new gov- 
ernment? Prepare a play depicting scenes and characters 
of this Convention. The accounts listed below should be 
studied carefully. Take notes on the reading before the play 
is written. 

Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 288. 

Elson, The United States; Its Past and Present, 273- 

274. 

Haworth and Garner, Our Country’s History, 269-270. 

Halsey, Great Epochs, V, 96-101. 

The following guide to study was used when ex- 
tensive reading was employed. The pupils read as 
many of the accounts as possible but did not prepare 
exercises. The superior pupils were expected to read 
more than the near-problem pupils, and no special re- 
quirement was made for the average pupils. The in- 
structor suggested that it was well to read as much as 
possible; that the more accounts read the better. The 
advantages of extensive reading were pointed out be- 
fore this study guide was given the pupils. Many of 
these advantages are enumerated in the earlier arti- 
cle dealing with this subject which appeared in Tue 
Hisroricat Ourrook. 
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I. Financial 


Srupy RerereNnces 

(Used During Extensive Reading) 

Test. 

1. Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, 
243-245. 

2. Tryon and Lingley, The 
tion, 250-253. 

3. Barker, Dodd, and Webb, The Growth of A Nation, 
249-254. 

+. Gordy, History of the United States, 192-193. 


Our United States, 


American People and Na- 


5. West and West, The Story of Our Country, 225-229. 
6. Burnham, The Making of Our C ountry, 198-201. 


7. Bourne and Benton, History of the United States, 
209-211. 

8. Haworth 
228. 

9. Robbins, 
172-176. 

10. Southworth, Builders of Our Country, II, 101-106. 

11. Marshall, American Ilistory, 219-221. 

12. Thwaites and Kendall, A History of the United 
States, 224-226. 

13. Hughes, The Making of Our United States, 164-166. 

14. Beard and Bagley, The History of the American 
People, 208-211. 

15. Burnham, Hero Tales from History, 314-316. 


and Garner, Our Country's History, 225 


School History of the American People, 


16. Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, America in the 
Making, 16-19. 

17. Wilson, What Is Americanism?, 188-191. 

18. Singmaster, The Book of the United States, 146- 


149. 


Law and Order Test. 
Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Na 
tion, 251-252. 

2. Barker, Dodd, and Webb, The Growth of A Na- 


tion, 252-253. 
3. Gordy, History of the 
4. West and West, 
228. 
5. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 199. 
6. Bourne and Benton, History of the United States, 
210-211. 
7. Halsey, Great Epochs in 
90-107. 
8. Elson, United States; Its Past and Present, 216. 
9. Hughes, The Making of Our United States, 166-167. 
10. Beard and Bagley, The History of the American 
People, 211. 


United States, 193-194. 
The Story of Our Country, 227- 


American History, IV, 


11. Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, America in the 
Making, 19-20. 
Neutrality Test. 
1. Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 249- 


252. 

2. Tryon and Lingley, 
tion, 256-260. 

8. Barker, Dodd, and Webb, 
tion, 256-258, 269-270. 

4. Gordy, History of the United States, 196-2009. 

5. West and West, The Story of Our Country, 231-235. 

6. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 204-208, 
211-213. 

7. Bourne and Benton, History of the United States, 
220-225. 

8. Rideing, George Washington, 158-161. 

9. Haworth and Garner, Our Country's History, 280 
234. 

10. Robbins, School History of the American People, 
191-196. 

11. Marshall, American History, 230-233. 

12. Elson, United States; Its Past and Present, 216-218 
221-222. 
Thwaites and Kendall, 
States, 227-234. 

14. Hughes, The Making of Our United States, 168-171, 
173-174. 

15. Beard and Bagley, The History of the American 
People, 212-216. 


The American People and Na- 


The Growth of A Na- 


, 


A History of the United 


ay. 


16. Chadsey, Weinberg, 
Making, 14-16, 22-23. 

17. E. S.. Maclay, “Early Victories of the 
Navy,” Century Magazine, XLI (1890), 

18. Singmaster, The Book of the United 
157. 


Political Test. 
1. Tryon and Lingley, The 
tion, 258, 261-265. 
2. Woodburn, Moran, 
247-249. 

8. Barker, Dodd, and Webb, 
tion, 267-268, 270-278. 

4. Gordy, History of the United States, 
205. 

5. West and West, 
231, 236-238. 

6. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 
213-215, 217-220. 

. Bourne and Benton, 
States, 212, 22 227- -229. 
8. Halsev, Great Epochs in 

125-139. 
9. Faris, Makers of Our History, 68-79, 98-110. 

10. Rideing, George Washington, 178-182. 

11. Gordy, American Leaders and Heroes, 240-244. 
12. Haworth and Garner, Our Country’s History, 
243. 

13. Robbins, 

8-182. 
14. Kropp, America, the Great Adventure, 
15. Marshall, American History, 230, 234-236, 
16. Elson, United States; Its Past and Present, 
222-223. 

17. Thwaites and Kendall, 
States, 222-221, 234-239. 

18. Hughes, The Making of Our United States, 171-172, 
175-176, 180-181. 

19. Beard and Bagley, The History of the 
People, 211-212, 216-218. 

20. Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, 
Making, 21-25. 

21. McFee, American Heroes from History, 

22. Ellis, Lives of the Presidents, 23-21. 

23. Wilson, What Is Americanism?, 180-186, 201-201. 

24. Gordy, Stories of Later American History, 169-170 

25. Brooks, Noah, “The Beginnings of American 

Parties,” Scribners, XVII, 48-64. 
26. Paul L. Ford, “Thomas Jefferson in 
Scribners, XII (1892), 509-516. 


and Miller, 


America in the 
American 


79-86. 
States, 150 


American People and Na 
and Hill, Our United States, 
The Growth of A Na 
191-192, 198 
The Story of Our Country, 229- 
201-204, 
The 


History of the United 


American 


History, IV, 


235 
School History of the American People, 
227-2314. 

239-241. 


215-216, 


A History of the United 


American 
America in the 


140-142. 


Undress,” 


’, War Test. 


1. Tryon and Lingley. The American People and Na- 


tion, 276-289. 

2. Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 
278-290. 

3. Barker, Dodd, and Webb, The Growth of A Nation, 
294-315. 

4. Gordy, History of the United States, 219-231, 

5. West and West, The Story of Our Country, 250-262. 

6. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 239-249. 

7. Bourne and Benton, History of the United States, 
240-257. 

8. Haworth and Garner, Our Country's History, 253- 
270. 

9. Robbins, School History of the American Pe ople, 
196-209. 


10. Southworth, Builders of Our Country, TI, 

11. Tappan, American Hero Stories, 218-223. 

12. Halsey, Great Epochs in American History, V, 3 
122. 

13. Marshall, American History, 253-268. 

14. Elson, United States; Its Past and Present, 272 
289. 

15. Thwaites and 
States, 249-261. 

6. Hughes, The Making 
198. , 


140-146. 


Kendall, A History of the United 


— 


of Our United States, 187 
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17. Beard and Bagley, The History of the American 


People, 233-243. 


18. Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, America in the 
Making, 44-56. 

19. Church, Jllinois, 70-74. 

20. Faris, Where Our History Was Made, Book Two, 


24-28, 32-38. 

21. Gillianes, E. L., “Who Won the Battle 
Orleans,” Scribners, XVII (1895), 507-512. 

22. Mahan, A. T., “The War of 1812,” Scribners, 
XXXVI (1904), 98-112. 

23. Mahan, A. T., “The Campaign of 1814 on the North 
ern Frontier and Seaboard,” Scribners, XXXVII, 
101-106. 

24. B. J. Lossing, “The Hartford Convention, ” Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, XXV (1862), 217-224. 

25. B. J. Lossing, “Scenes in the War of 1812,” Har- 
pers New Monthly Magazine, XXIV (1864), 147- 
162. 

26. Kk. S. Maclay, “Laurels of the American War of 
1812,” Century Magazine, XLI (1890), 205-220. 


of New 


The results of the investigation reported in The 
School Review (Vol. XXXIX, March, 1931) appeared 
to indicate that the understanding of United States 
history gained by pupils when they read extensively 
was as good as, if not better than, the understanding 
which they gained when they studied a few accounts 
intensively and prepared exercises focused on these 
accounts. However, the results of one investigation 
should not be regarded as a basis for generalization, 
and the study which is reported below was made in 
order to obtain additional data concerning the relative 
value of extensive reading and intensive study. 

The technique of the investigation reported in this 
article was the same as the technique of the first in 
vestigation. Instruction on Unit IV of the course was 
given to the pupils in Section A by the extensive-read- 
ing method and to the pupils in Section B by the in- 
tensive-study method. During the study of Unit V the 
procedure was reversed and the pupils in Section B 
were taught by the extensive-reading method and the 
pupils in Section A were taught by the intensive-study 
method. When the extensive-reading method was em- 
ployed the pupils read as many of the accounts as 
possible but prepared no written work based upon 
their reading. When intensive-study was employed the 
pupils studied a few accounts carefully and then pre- 
pared written exercises based upon their study. During 
the study previously reported the average difference 
in test scores for Section A in favor of extensive read- 
ing was 4.8; and for Section B the results were re- 
versed, that is the average difference was 0.2 in favor 
of intensive study. The scores were obtained from ob- 
jective tests consisting of statements to be completed, 
matching questions, best-answer questions, and cor- 
rect-response questions. 


Resutts or tur Seconp Experiment 


The scores made on five objective tests by the pupils 
in Section A during instruction on Unit IV when ex- 
tensive-reading was employed, and during instruction 
on Unit V when intensive-study was employed are 
shown in Table I. Ten pupils made higher scores dur- 
ing extensive reading, and ten pupils made higher 


scores during intensive study. The differences, how- 


TABLe I 
AVERAGE Scores Mave on Turee Tests BY Pupits tN SECTION 
A Durina Extensive READING AND ON Two Tests 
Durine INTENSIVE StupYy 





Method of Instruction 








Difference in 





Pupil | Extensive Intensive ‘ ae 
| Reading Study Senin 
| (Unit IV) _ (Unit V) 8 

1 80 | 82 — 20 

2 80 74 6 

5 79 75 | + 

4 78 60 18 

5 74 53 21 

6 74 | 79 —5 

7 73 72 1 

8 73 76 —$ 

9 7 | 74 3 
10 69 58 11 
11 68 70 —2 
12 68 70 | -2 
13 67 | 55 12 
\4 65 64 l 

15 65 49 16 
16 61 70 —9 
17 9 60 —1 
18 58 | 57 | 1 
19 58 61 —3 
20 46 | 50 ie. 
Average score 68.3 65.4 2.9 
| 
Taste Il 


AveraGcE Scores MapE on THREE Tests BY Pups IN SECTION 
a . 
B Durina Extensive READING AND ON Two Tests 
Dvurina INTENSIVE STUDY 
































Method of Instruction Difference in 

Favor of 

Pupil Extensive Intensive Extensive 

Reading Study Reading 

(Unit V) (Unit IV) 
Pancha ee 86 74 12 
2 | 86 71 15 
3 81 70 ll 
+ 78 68 10 
5 77 65 12 
6 76 55 21 
7 75 80 —5 
8 75 69 6 
9 71 61 10 
10 71 45 26 
ll 70 66 4 
12 are 67 67 10 
13 66 69 —$ 
14 64 65 —] 
15 64 55 9 
16 62 59 8 
17 61 59 2 
18 60 47 18 
19 = 58 56 2 
20. are 48 29 14 
Average score 69.5 60.0 9.5 











ever, in favor of the intensive method are much smaller 
than the differences in favor of the extensive method. 
The average difference of 2.9 in favor of extensive 
reading is much the same as the results obtained dur- 
ing the earlier investigation. The difference is not sig- 
nificant and may have been balanced or exceeded by 
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values of an unknown variable, namely, the experiences 
in expression which were afforded by the intensive 
method. Obviously, the development of language abili- 
ties is a responsibility of the history teacher, and little 
opportunity for this is possible when an extensive 
reading method is employed. 

The scores made on the same five objective tests 
by the pupils in Section B during instruction on Unit 
IV when intensive-study was employed, and during in 
struction on Unit V when extensive-reading was em 
ployed are shown in Table II. Only three (3) of the 
pupils in Section B made higher scores during instruc 
tion by the intensive-study method, and the differences 
in favor of the intensive method in each instance are 
very small. The values of the unknown variable, ex- 
periences in language expression, are of course un- 
known here as in the case of Section A; however, the 
average difference (9.5) is so much more significant in 


the case of Section B that it appears extensive work 
must be considered as a method with considerable 
merit. 

No generalization should be made on the basis of 
a few studies of the type reported in this article. It 
appears from the results thus far obtained that a great 
deal may be said in favor of extensive reading; cer- 
tainly teachers of the social studies need to be very 
critical of their exercise assignments. It may be that 
pupils are required to prepare too many written ex 
ercises, and that they would develop greater under- 
standing of the subjects selected for study by reading 
extensively from carefully selected accounts of the 
subjects of study which comprise the assimilative ma- 
terials of a course. Additional investigations of this 
problem would prove valuable contributions to the 
literature which deals with the methods of teaching 
history. 


Overlapping Between the Senior High 


School Courses in Problems of De- 
mocracy and American History 


By Ouiver R. Fioyp 


University of Minnesota 


The content material of such subjects as mathe 
matics and Latin has been rather accurately placed 
in relation to difficulty so that definite progress is re 
quired from grade to grade. The understanding of 
any given point depends upon a knowledge of those 
which preceded it. This is not true of the social studies. 
As Tryon points out, historical facts are “on a dead 
level as to teachableness.”* Consequently there is often 
little progress within the subject. American history 
as taught in grade eleven can often scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from that found in grade eight. The newer 
courses in social studies such as community civics, 
economic civics, or problems of democracy, have not 
improved the situation. The same facts and conditions 
seem to fit into the development of each course in so 
many instances that much duplication often occurs. 
This problem needs investigation. So prevalent is this 
condition that some administrators believe that the 
newer civic subjects have little value apart from the 
history course. That there is a very real problem in- 
volved is shown by the following unsolicited com- 
ments from superintendents of schools which accom- 
panied answers to a question concerning the use of 
textbooks in problems of democracy classes. 

“There is no place for such a course since the 
American history course in itself should be a course 
in problems of American democracy.” 

“We offer no course in problems of democracy. 
Questions of this type are taken up in the American 
history course.” 


“We have no such course as a separate subject.” 

These replies are evidently attempts to justify the 
omission of the problems of democracy course from 
the curriculum. These administrators apparently be- 
lieve that the major values of the problems of de- 
mocracy courses now offered in many of our high 
schools are achieved, in their school systems at least, 
during the study of some other subject, most proba- 
bly American history. But, like so many beliefs, this 
idea is founded on conjectures, on personal opinion. 
Let us look more closely at the real question here 
involved. Stated in different terms, it is this: Is the 
course in problems of democracy a needless repeti- 
tion of material and activity found in other courses? 
Thus the problem resolves itself into three maior di- 
visions: (1) Is there overlapping between problems 
of democracy and other subjects? (2) If so, what is 
the character of the overlapping? (3) Is such repe- 
tition as may be found to occur desirable? 

The first of the questions just propounded can be 
summarily answered in the affirmative. Overlapping 
does occur. A half-hour’s study of any standard prob 
lems of democracy text will acquaint the most casual 
reader with this fact. We can, therefore, dismiss this 
part of the problem. This brings us face to face with 
the second—the character of the overlapping. 

We shall here be concerned, then, with an attempt 
to answer the second of these major questions listed 
above. What is the character of the overlapping be- 
tween problems of democracy and American history? 
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The following pages will portray the items which are 
found in both courses as determined by the leading 
textbooks in each course. The textbook furnishes the 
heart of the course as usually presented. Indeed, for 
many teachers, the textbook is the course. Briggs es 
timates, for instance, that “more than anything else 
they (the textbooks) are the course of study for the 
vast majority of teachers.’’* He further states that 
“under existing limitations in teachers and restrictions 
due to full programs of work, the dominating influ 
ence of the textbook will be long continued.” 

Dahl’ has shown that: (1) “Most social science 
teachers follow the text rigorously. Very few assign 
topics in addition to those discussed in the text, and 
still fewer omit any of the topics discussed in the 
text.” (2) “Only one-half of the teachers actually 
require outside readings.”’ (3) “Very few social sci- 
ence teachers seem to use newspapers, magazines, pam- 
phlets, or other mimeographed material.” 

Even though in many schools much additional read 
ing is required and class activity is by no means 
solely confined to recitation from a text, it is evident 
that the basic textbook is one important index of the 
subject matter of the course. Furthermore, it is an 
instrument which lends itself to a more objective 
treatment than do other factors which might be ac 
cepted as indications of course content. For these rea 
sons, this study will compare overlapping between 
problems of democracy and American history as re- 
vealed in textbooks. 

The third of the major problems already referred 
to—“Is such repetition as may be found to occur 
desirable ?”’—-will not be dealt with within the limits 
of this study. It is a problem which depends for so- 
lution upon the answer to the question already pro- 
pounded and which we are attempting to solve: “What 
is the character of the overlapping?” The question of 
desirability of repetition can be answered only by ex- 
perimentation in actual classroom situations. It may 
form the subject of an interesting further study. This 
whole question is, however, an additional development 
requiring solution under different conditions and by a 
different technique. It is ruled out of the scope of this 
research. This paper will be confined to a considera- 
tion of the character of the overlapping between 
American history and problems of democracy. 

This investigation can claim a degree of importance 
owing to the fact that it contributes to the solution of 
the following problems: (1) What is the content of 
the course in problems of democracy? (2) What are 
the most significant portions of the American history 
course, considering immediate use by the pupil in the 
problems of democracy course as the criterion? (3) 
Is there duplication of material between the prob- 
lems of democracy and the American history courses? 
Solution of this problem may lead to adjustments 
which will mean economy of time and effort. (4) Are 
schools justified in omitting the problems of democracy 
course from the curriculum? 


Tue Texrsooxs EmMpLoyvep 
At the outset of this study it is necessary to con- 
sider the meaning of two terms used throughout this 


discussion. We must accurately define the expressions 
“American history’ and “problems of democracy.” 
These terms have already been used without special 
definition. It now becomes imperative that we assign 
to each its accurate meaning. 
“American history” refers to the course in the his- 
tory of the United States offered in senior high schools, 
often in the eleventh grade. 
“Problems of democracy” may be defined as a fu- 
sion course in the social studies offered in grade 
twelve. 
As stated above these two courses are considered 
as presented in the textbooks employed. The deter- 
mination of the text or texts which would prove most 
representative in each course was the first problem. 
The textbooks in American History. Letters were 
sent to one hundred of the largest school systems of 
the United States. Each represented a city of at least 
70,000 inhabitants. The title, author, publisher, and 
date of publication of the basic text in use in the 
American history classes was requested. By basic text 
is here meant the one authorized for study and upon 
which the major portion of the work is based. Simi- 
lar information was also solicited regarding the basic 
text in problems of democracy, if such a fusion course 
in the social studies was offered in grade twelve. 
Replies concerning the American history textbooks 
were received from forty-eight cities. The books in- 
dicated below have been selected for consideration in 
this study. This choice may be justified on the ground 
that these five works include the basic text in thirty- 
eight of the schools reporting. Most of the other titles 
reported are used in only one school system. 
Muzzey, History of the American People. Ginn & 
Co., 1927 

Muzzey, dn American History. Ginn & Co., 1925 

Beard and Beard, History of the United States. 
Macmillan, 1925 

Forman, Advanced American History. Century & 
Co., 1924 

Latané, History of the United States. Allyn & Ba- 
con, 1926 
The textbooks in Problems of Democracy. Twenty- 
three cities reported a textbook in problems of de- 
mocracy. Twenty-one of these use one or more of the 
following books. 
Hughes, Problems of American Democracy. Allyn 
& Bacon, 1922 

Williamson, Problems in American Democracy, D.C. 
Heath, 1922 

Burch and Patterson, Problems of Democracy. Mac- 
millan, 1922 

Greenan and Meredith, Everyday Problems in 
American Democracy. Houghton Mifflin, 1924 


Topicat ANALYsis oF PROBLEMS OF 
Democracy TEXTBOOKS 


Before any survey of the extent of overlapping re- 
vealed in the books which have been selected could be 
made, it was essential that the content of the prob- 
lems of democracy texts be determined. 
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TABLE | 


Topica, ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS OF Democracy TEXTBOOKS 


| Burch and | Greenan and 





























Topics Hughes | Williamson | Patterson Meredith 
Lines | Per cent | Lines | Percent| Lines | Percent! Lines | Percent 
1. Development of Principles of Gov- 
ernment 524 | 3.32 is9 | 1.40 | 424 | 3.10 | 404 | 2.83 
2. Local Government 519 | 3.38 478 3.53 | 664 4.85 1440 | 3.08 
3. State Government 392 | 2.54 S81 6.54 | 32 | .23 987 | 6.92 
4. National Government 1,788 | 11.58 2,905 | 21.58 1,102 | 8.05 1,410 | 9.88 
5. Political Parties and Elections 631 | 4.09 936 6.94 183 | 1.34 805 | 5.64 
6. Government of Territories and In- 
sular Possessions 212 1.37 - | — | - — 500 | 3.50 
7. Taxation 599 3.88 426 | 3.15 | 354 2.58 261 | 1.83 
8. International Relations 1,088 | 7.05 298 | 2.21 | 506 3.69 | 1,313 | 9.20 
9. Industry 1 1,554 | 10.07 1,687 | 12.52 | 1,436 | 10.49 | 1,066 | 7.47 
10. Programs of Industrial Reform 268 1.74 ,725 12.80 425 3.10 672 | 4.71 
11. Transportation 458 2.96 | ae . | 313 2.29 | 677 4.74 
12. Labor Relations 1,064 6.88 724 | 5.37 | 684 4.99 866 | 6.07 
13. Immigration 310 | 2.01 314 | 2.33 | 511 | 3.73 | 353 | 2.47 
14. Conservation 429 | 2.78 338 | 2.51 | 673 | 4.91 | 244 | 1.71 
15. Population | 1,201 | 7.78 288 | 2.14 | 1,418 | 10.35 417 | 2.92 
16. Family | 821 5.32 354 | 2.63 | 933 | 6.81 612 | 4.29 
17, Church | 361 | 2.34 — | — | 487 | 3.19 | 247 | 1.73 
18. Education | 1,447 9.37 608 | 4.51 | 410 | 2.99 | 429 | 3.01 
19. Rural Community 296 1.92 340 2.52 39 | .29 | 534 | 3.74 
20. Poverty | 437 2.89 3358 2.51 | 1,120 | 8.18 |.1,019 | 7.14 
21. Crime 326 2.41 379 | 2.81 912 | 6.66 | 565 3.96 
22. Health and Care of Defectives 402 | 2.60 oS 801 | 5.85 
23. Communication 71 | 46 10 07 
24. Recreation 138 | .89 y -3 
25. Liquor Problem 61 | .39 }  - | 450 3.15 
26. Geographical Features 41 27 23 17 310 | 2.26 | | 
27. Introduction — - | 226 | 1.68 ~~ - 
Total 15,438 | 99.99 l13,477 1100.00 13,697 |100.00 j14,271 | 99.99 





Problems of democracy, as a school subject, is of 
so recent origin and is so little standardized that the 
first task was to identify the problems which are 
treated by the various writers in the field in order that 
we might later observe the duplication of these topics 
in the American history textbooks, if such overlap 
ping were found to occur. In approaching this task, 
the writer drew up a list of problems which he felt 
were probably considered in the problems of de- 
mocracy books. The selection of the problems for this 
preliminary list was based upon the writer’s experi- 
ence in presenting this course to high school pupils. 
Each problem was carefully defined so that the in- 
vestigator would have a clearer notion of the material 
to include under each classification. An analysis was 
then made of the four problems of democracy text- 
books. The method followed was to count the number 
of lines which each author devoted to each of the 
problems in the list. 

As the study proceeded the tentative list was re 
vised according to the findings in the textbooks. Each 
of the problems at first included in the list was found 
in at least one of the books, most of them in all four 
texts. Five additional topics were added because of 
the occurrence of material which could not be elassi- 
fied in the original list. 

The results of this part of the study are portrayed 
in Table I. This table shows the number of lines in 
each of the textbooks which are devoted to the con- 
sideration of each of the topics. The second column 


under each book gives the percentage of the particu- 
lar text which contains facts or discussion relative to 
each of the problems. It will be noticed that no attempt 
has been made to equate pages, and that the total 
number of pages or lines given over to each topic in 
the four books has not been computed. 

The value of such a computation would be slight. 
While it is not claimed that the amount of space which 
an author devotes to a problem has no significance, 
the writer is convinced that such a measure is often 
misleading. Authors, like anyone else, have hobbies. 
The particular interests of each writer of a textbook, 
his background, training, and previous experiences in 
fluence the material which goes into the book. A sub- 
ject which to one man seems worthy of much develop- 
ment may be slighted by another, yet it is evident that 
the importance of the subject remains constant. 
Amount of space or frequency of mention are not 
sure criteria of cruciality. Therefore, no attempt at 
ranking has been undertaken. 

“Does the problem receive appreciable treatment 
by all the authors?” is a much better test of impor- 
tance. If a topic meets this test, it is evidence of the 
fact that each of these authorities in the field recog- 
nizes it as a valid problem. In the second place, since 
it has been shown that the textbook largely deter- 
mines the course, a problem which is considered by 
all four authors is a part of the course of study pur- 
sued by a far greater number of pupils than is one 
which is found in but one book. 
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Accordingly, if this rule is applied, an examination 
of Table I will show that the first twenty-two topics 
appearing in the table may be taken as representative 
of the problems of democracy course as presented in 
the four leading textbooks. 

While “Government of Territories,” “Church,” and 
“Health” must be regarded as of less vital importance 
than those treated in all the texts, it has been judged 
best to keep them in the list. They form a significant 
part of at least two of the books, and, therefore, 
should not be entirely disregarded. 

The exact definitions of these topics have been 
omitted in this briefer report of the study because of 
the necessity of conserving space for items of more 
vital importance. 

ProsLems or Democracy 1N AMERICAN 
Hisrory Texrsooks 


In the preceding discussion an attempt was made 
to find out what constitutes the subject-matter of the 
problems of democracy course. The next step in com- 
paring this course with the American history course 
was to determine whether these problems of democra- 
cy are treated in the American history textbooks. To 
accomplish this, the following procedure was adopted. 

A survey was made of the five American history 
books selected for consideration in this study. All of 
the topics which admitted of such classification were 
arranged under the appropriate problem in the list 
worked out in ‘Table I, The same definitions which 
had been used in applying the problems to the prob- 
lems of democracy texts were used to determine what 
material to classify or to exclude. No account was 
taken of the amount of space which an author devoted 
to the development of the items or topics. In other 
words, this part of the study is qualitative rather than 
quantitative. ‘The writer feels that the failure to in 
clude a line count is entirely justifiable. The same ob- 
jections to considering amount of space or frequency 
of mention as criteria of importance as have been 
previously pointed out also apply with full force in 
this case. 

Limitation of space makes it impossible to repro- 
duce this analysis in this report. The significant facts 
revealed may be summarized as follows: (1) Each of 
the problems commonly included in the problems of 
democracy course received'some treatment in at least 
two of the American history texts considered. Most of 
the problems are found in all five texts. (2) There 
is general agreement among the authors as to the 
topics included. Most topics occur in all five texts. (3) 
The political problems receive greater treatment in 
American history texts than do social or economic 
problems. The social problems receive least treatment. 

Anyone familiar with the field of American history 
will realize that these topics include a large share of 
the history of our nation. Here is the historical ma- 
terial which contributes to an understanding of the 
problems commonly required in the problems of de- 
mocracy course. It is the material upon which writers 
of problems of democracy textbooks may draw. If all 
these facts are re-presented in problems of democracy 





texts, the extent of overlapping is enormous. By a 
survey of the problems of democracy textbooks, we 
shall attempt to determine whether this overlapping 
does occur. 








































REFERENCES TO AMERICAN History IN THE 
ProspLems or Democracy TExTBooks 


We now approach the final phase of the study. 
After having determined the content of the problems 
of democracy course, and having taken account of the 
occurrence of these problems in American history text- 
books, to complete the view we must examine the prob- 
lems of democracy texts to note the presence of facts 
from American history. The method followed was a 
modification of that devised by Washburne.® All ref- 
erences to persons, dates, events, or legal institutions 
occurring in the four problems of democracy textbooks 
with which this study is concerned were noted. The 
exact definitions of the terms, persons, dates, events, 
and legal institutions appear in the later sections of 
this article where a detailed consideration of these 
points is found. We are attempting here only to out- 
line the procedure followed. 

Each reference was recorded on a slip. The slips 
were arranged alphabetically, so that all that bore on 
one item would come together. They were then tran- 
scribed on large sheets on which each problems of 
democracy textbook was indicated by a vertical col- 
umn. Each item was distributed according to the book 
in which it was found. Distinction was drawn between 
allusions and discussions. If an item was merely re- 
ferred to, the supposition being that it was under- 
stood by the reader, it was classified as an “allusion.”’ 
If the reference was accompanied by an explanation 
it was recorded as “‘discussion.”” The number of lines 
devoted to this discussion was always noted. 

In similar studies of this character, no adequate ac- 
count seems to have been taken of the reference to 
various dates in history occurring in the textbooks. 
The present writer believes that the mention of dates 
in the several texts may be utilized to indicate the 
periods of history from which a large part of the ma- 
terial which forms the content of the books is drawn. 

Accordingly, all the dates which occur in the prob- 
lems of democracy textbooks considered in this study 
were recorded. This list was then revised on the fol- 
lowing basis. Only those dates used in connection with 
affairs in the United States or in which the United 
States was directly concerned were included. Any ref- 
erences to the origin, development, or present condi- 
tions in the United States or any of the states came 
within this classification. Dates referring to the his- 
tory of other nations were excluded because the ob- 
ject in view was to secure an indication of the periods 
of American history to which reference is made in 
problems of democracy texts. 

This study revealed the fact that there is much 
more frequent references to dates in the period of 
our national existence (decades beginning 1770 to 
date) than in any previous period. In general, there 
is increasingly frequent reference to decades as we 
approach the present. For instance, almost half (45 
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per cent) of the total number of dates found in all the 
books are in the period since 1900. Even though the 
decade since 1920 was not nearly completed at the 
time these books were published a greater number of 
dates are found since 1920 than in any decade except 
that from 1910-1919. This, of course, is evidence that 
problems of democracy texts are, in large measure, de- 
voted to the consideration of recent aspects of the 
problems discussed. Facts are also revealed, however, 
which indicate that problems of democracy books are 
by no means confined to the present status of the 
problems. 

For instance, reference to every decade as far back 
as 1770 is found in these textbooks. The relatively 
large number of dates mentioned which belong to the 
decade 1780-1789 show that consideration is given to 
the historical development of the structure of our gov- 
ernment. Again, fifty-five per cent of the total num- 
ber of dates considered refer to a period before 1900, 
a date which is certainly a most generous limit to the 
present aspects of our modern problems. There is some 
reference even to the colonial period of American his- 
tory. 

The terms “person,” “event,’’ “legal institution,” 
when used in this research have the following special 
meanings: 

I. Person includes 

1. Individuals whose names have become a part 
of the history of the United States. Exam- 
ples: George Washington, Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

2. Corporate bodies which have been included in 
the history of the United States. Examples: 
American Federation of Labor, Standard Oil 
Company, First Continental Congress. 

II. Event includes 

1. Any specific incident or activity which forms 
a part of the history of the United States. 
Examples: Civil War, Construction of the 
Erie Canal. 

III. Legal Institution includes 

1. Documents which form a part of the history 
of the United States. Examples: Declaration 
of Independence, Constitution. 

2. Acts of state or national legislatures. Exam- 
ples: Interstate Commerce Act, Embargo Act. 

In case of doubt as to whether a person, event, or 
institution was a part of the history of the United 
States and, consequently, should be included in this 
study, reference was made to the five American his- 
tory texts selected for consideration in this investiga- 
tion. Occurrence of the item in any one of them was 
regarded as sufficient justification for its inclusion. 

All the references to persons, events, and legal in- 
stitutions which were found in the problems of de- 
mocracy textbooks by applying the procedure de- 
scribed at the beginning of this section were grouped 
according to periods in American history. For this 
classification the history of the United States was 
divided into the periods indicated in Table II. 

This division into periods is simply for convenience 
in presenting the data. The writer feels that it will 
be more useful when assembled in this form since 


history is ordinarily presented in a more or less 
chronological order. Convenient outstanding events 
have been selected to mark the beginnings and ends 
of the periods. The last event named in each case is 
included in the succeeding division except the Civil 
War which falls in the period 1820-1865. Some items 
such as the Senate, or the Standard Oil Company, 
the history of which runs through several periods, have 
been arbitrarily placed. 

In the original report of the study, the distribution 
of the particular items (persons, events, legal insti- 
tutions) found and their frequency of occurrence were 
included. For brevity, in this article we present only 
the summary table. 

Table II shows that, in the four problems of de- 
mocracy texts examined, 370 separate items from 
American history were found to occur (Column I), 
The books contain 2,623 references to these items 
(Columns VI and VII). All but 122 of these refer- 
ences are allusions to items in American history. This 
fact shows that while there is a large amount of ref- 
erence to American history in the problems of de- 
mocracy texts, nevertheless, since almost all of these 
references simply allude to facts or incidents with the 
supposition that the student is familiar with them, 
there is little actual re-reading of duplicate subject 
matter required of a pupil pursuing both the Ameri- 
can history and the problems of democracy courses. 
The total number of lines of such duplication is only 
1,651, or approximately forty-eight pages, an aver- 
age of twelve pages for each book. 

Columns II, III, IV, and V indicate that there is 
little agreement among the authors as to the items of 
American history referred to. Only 40 (10.8 per cent 
of the total) are found in all four books; 198 items 
(53.5 per cent) occur in but one text. The conclusion, 
however, must not be drawn that a single author makes 
most of the references to American history. There is 
no marked tendency for the references to items from 
American history to be found largely in any one text- 
book. 

The findings of this part of the study may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Frequent references to Ameri- 
can history occur in each of the problems of democra- 
cy textbooks surveyed; (2) Only a small number of 
these references occur in a form which calls for re- 
reading of duplicate material by the student in prob- 
lems of democracy who has already taken the Ameri- 
can history course; (3) Most of the references to 
American history found in the problems of democracy 
texts assume a knowledge of the historical facts in- 
volved; (4) There is a considerable variation in the 
particular items of American history referred to by 
the authors of the four problems of democracy texts. 

In concluding this study the writer will attempt a 
partial answer to one of the questions raised at the 
beginning: ‘Are schools justified in omitting the 
problems of democracy course from the curriculum?” 
The survey of the American history texts indicates 
that, especially for the economic and social problems, 
the material presented in these books is quite inade- 
quate to anything like an understanding of the prob- 
lems in their present aspects. Of course, as stated at 
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TABLE II 
REFERENCES TO AMERICAN History IN ProBLeMS OF Democracy TEXTS 
Summary Table 

- ii ne “| 3 | a) a Paet 9 VI vit | VIII 
Discovery of America to the First Permanent 

English Settlement, 1492-1607 3 | — | — 1 2 5 — — 
The First Settlement to the Revolution, 1607- 

1776 a Oe | 1 11 44 83 13 170 
The Revolution to Jefferson’s Administration, | 

1776-1800 | 34 | 5 3 7 19 391 10 183 
Jefferson’s Administration to Missouri Compro- | 

mise, 1800-1820 | 24 | 3 1 5 15 69 4 41 
Missouri Compromise to the Civil War, 1820- | | 

1865 52 2 8 11 31 220 3 18 
The Civil War to the Turn of the Century, 1865- | | | 

1900 | 80 7 12 20 41 325 24 183 
The Twentieth Century, 1900-date | 120 | 22 | 22 | 30 | 46 | 1,408 68 | 1,056 

Total | 370 | 40 | 47 | 85 | 198 | 2,501 | 122 | 1,651 

















EXPLANATION 
-Total number of separate items to which reference is made. 
I—Total number of items found in all four problems of democracy books. 
11—Total number of items found in three books. 
V—Total number of items found in two books. 
—Total number of items found in only one book. 


Column 
Column 
Column 
Column 
Column 


Column 


I 
I 
I 
I 
\ 
Column \ 
\ 
Column \ 


I—Total number of Allusions. 
I 
I 


the outset, this problem is not strictly within the lim 
its of this study, so the answer can be only partial. 
Nevertheless, it is indicative. As far as we can learn 
from a survey of the textbooks of the two courses, 
the overlapping is not serious enough to justify the 
omission of the problems of democracy course provided 
the American history course remains in its present 
form. 

A further question may well be raised. Should the 
secondary school courses in American history and 
problems of democracy be left as at present organ- 
ized? Is it the most efficient organization possible? 
This question can only be answered by experimenta 
tion. However, the writer would make some sugges- 
tions along this line for the consideration of future 
investigators. 

Two hypotheses present themselves: 

1). The problems of democracy and American his- 
tory courses as at present organized are efficient agen 
cies in training for citizenship. 

2). Some combination of the two courses would 
prove more efficient in making future citizens of the 
proper sort. 

In support of the first the following might be sug- 
gested: (1) This study has served to show that at 
present there is a need for the problems of democracy 
course; (2) The present cannot be properly under 
stood apart from the past. The American history 
course furnishes this background in the eleventh 
grade. The problems of democracy course, in grade 
twelve, provides the present day applications. (3) 
Such a separation of courses enables the student to 





I—Total number of Discussions. 
I1—Total number of lines devoted to discussion. 


get a view of the continuity and progress of history; 
(4) The combination of the two courses would make 
it difficult for the student to acquire this concept of 
history. 

The following statements are in support of the sec- 
ond view suggested above—a combination of the two 
courses: (1) The emphasis in the American history 
course as at present organized is on the past; (2) 
A knowledge of the past, from a social-civie point of 
view, is valueless unless it functions in helping one 
to solve or understand some present day situation; 
(3) Very few students can, unaided, make this appli- 
cation to the present. 

It has been shown in this study that there is a close 
relationship and considerable overlapping between 
problems of democracy and American history as at 
present organized. This relationship is close: enough 
to permit the combination and reorganization of the 
two courses. It would seem reasonable, if we accept 
the view that history should function in forming and 
changing our attitudes toward the present, that the 
present problems of the United States form the start- 
ing point for a study of the history of the United 
States. The problems now included in the problems 
of democracy course might serve as a basis for the 
study of the past history of our nation. This would 
tend to exclude useless material from the American 
history course with a consequent economy of time. 
The usual organization of these two courses just re- 
verses this process. The past serves to introduce the 
present problems. As has been pointed out several 
times before, only experimentation will solve this 
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problem. It is not the purpose of this study to supply 
an answer. We have shown that the problem exists 
and have attempted to indicate a possible solution. 
Only the development of fusion courses of study to 
supplant the traditional courses in American history 
and problems of democracy and the application of 
these experimental organizations to actual classroom 
situations can ever solve the problem. 





*Report of a thesis submitted to the Graduate School of 
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in Senior High School Social Science Textbooks.” Hisrortcar 
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The ‘Teaching of History in Italian 
Elementary Schools 


By Carrio Caisse 


Senator of the Kingdom of Italy, Professor at the Royal University of Rome 


Member of the Italian National Committee on Historical Sciences 


Translation by Joseph R. Strayer 


The inquiry of the International Committee con- 
cerning the teaching of history, made so that each 
country might know how such instruction is given in 
other countries, falls into two distinct, though closely 
related, parts. The first deals with the organization of 
the school, and the courses of study which are given; 
the second with the method of teaching the facts in 
order to gain the results desired. 

For the present we are limiting our reply to the 
elementary schools. These schools give a five year 
course for children six to eleven years old. 

In the first two of the five classes there is no fixed 
history course. It is left to the teacher to use the op 
portunities which present themselves, or which he may 
create, to awaken and direct the pupil's natural tend 
ency to observe facts. He may also add some judgment 
of his own about the causes and significance of these 
events. These facts may be chosen only among those 
things which the child is familiar in his limited life 
of the family, the school, and their immediate environ 
ment. This is necessary in order that the observations 
which are made may be only a reflection of something 


Editor's Note.—This is the fifteenth installment of the re- 
ports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed by 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The 
Commission is composed of the following: Professor Gustave 
Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Germany), 
Secretary and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira (Spain), Pro- 
fessor Edv. Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse (Italy), Dr. 
W. Carlgren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso (Brazil), Pro- 
fessor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excellency Augustin 
Edwards (Chile), Professor M. Handelsman (Poland), Pro- 
fessor Frans van Kalken (Belgium), Professor A. C. Krey 
(United States of America), Professor C. Marinescu (Ru- 
mania), Dr. H. Nabholz (Switzerland), Mme. Marie Niel- 
son (Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U.S.S.R.), Dr. J. Susta 
(Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeff (Netherlands). 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions 
to which (at $1.00 for three numbers, or 40 cents a number) 


may be placed with Faxon and Co., 83 Francis Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


which the child feels he already possesses, and which, 
now that he sees it in a better light, will make the 
thing learned more valuable. Thus the child gradually 
comes to form in himself the habits which are neces- 
sary for the study of history; direct observation in 
order to form a judgment. Thus the instruments which 
will do the work should be prepared before beginning 
the work; and the youngest pupils must have their 
minds more or less consciously trained in order to de 
velop the faculties which may then be used usefully 
for the study of history. 

The teaching of history begins in the third class. 
The official program prescribes a series of well-ar- 
ranged talks on Italian history from the Risorgimento 
(1848) to the present and readings of important docu- 
ments (proclamations, orders of leading citizens, etc). 
Here the instructor must carefully use his teaching 
experience as well as his intellectual preparation; for 
it is always useful to adapt oneself to circumstances 
in order to attain a desired goal and this is a neces- 
sity in teaching children who are not yet capable of 
handling abstract ideas. 

The program sets up two standards for the talks 
on history; first, that the facts be presented in order, 
so that the pupils may arrange them logically in their 
minds and thus begin to know them as parts or ele 
ments of historical evolution; second, that they be ac 
companied by the reading documents connected with 
them, and by the showing of pictures, monuments, or 
other things which give the instruction, even in this 
form, an experimental basis. This is the reason why 
contemporary history is prescribed for the third class; 
it is closest to the child and is not an entirely new 
thing to him, since he must have heard these events 
spoken of in his family or have gained ideas about 
them from public ceremonies and they are therefore, 
so to speak, already a part of himself. Thus he is in- 
terested in learning them and also in forming judg- 
ments about them, 
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With this instruction, which may be considered a 
continuation and completion of that given in the two 
preceding classes, the pupil has acquired the skill, ele- 
mentary though it be, necessary to study, or at least 
to receive with profit, instruction in history. Therefore 
in the fourth class (9-10 year old children) he is 
taken to the beginnings of civilization in the ancient 
world; not, however, without seeking a connection 
with succeeding periods through knowledge of the Ro- 
man period and of the ruins of this period which may 
still exist in places known to the child. The program 
gives the following headings: ‘Earliest period of hu- 
man civilization; survey of the relics of the most an 
cient periods. The Greek heroes; short lectures, and 
talks on Greek legends; Greek works of art—The 
Roman heroes; readings, lectures, and pictures deal- 
ing with the records and monuments of Rome, es- 
pecially those which exist in the neighborhood.” This 
is instruction of a very elementary sort as may be 
seen, impressionistic rather than reflective. It leads 
the mind of the child to a viewpoint directly opposite 
that with which he was concerned in the preceding 
class, to the other end of the road which we have started 
to make him follow; it helps to avoid the danger of 
becoming too much accustomed to considering history 
within limited, almost too familiar, boundaries, it 
opens a window through which he may view a vaster 
world, of which he feels himself a descendant and a 
part. 

In the fifth (for children 10 and 11 years 
old) the course covers the history of Italy from the 
Middle Ages to the present, with special emphasis on 
the history of the region. The program also prescribes 
material on the great Italian painters, sculptors and 
architects; on the Italian army and navy, with read- 
ings which will show the most glorious figures and 
episodes of the World War; on great public works in 
Italy since the unification; and on the condition of 
labor and national wealth in comparison with other 
countries. This is, as may be seen, a development of 
the first instruction, in a wider historical setting, more 
fully illustrated by accounts of persons and events. 

The elementary history course ends with the fifth 
class. In the elementary school we do not wish to 
place before the child a complete outline of history, 
even in abbreviated form. This is left for the sec- 
ondary and higher schools. In the elementary schoo] 
we are only trying to prepare the mind of the pupil 
for the study of history by giving him glimpses of 
events which may awaken his interest, and which 
may be most useful to him in the future. We must re- 
member that the pupil who has finished the elementary 
course may not take advanced work, and we must 
therefore try to keep him from being deprived of the 
information which every citizen should have, informa- 
tion primarily concerning the nation in its present con 
dition. 


class 


History iN THE VocaTIONAL SCHOOLS 


After the elementary school, and continuing its 
work, we have vocational schools, which have taken 
the place of the old technical schools. The organiza- 
tion of these schools is not yet complete and experi 





ments are still being made in it. It has three classes 
which form an extension course and which try to fos- 
ter the development of the attitudes necessary for 
labor in the pupil. This is at first done in a general 
way, then the pupil is given special theoretical and 
practical training in the activities and forms of labor 
to which he shows himself adapted. Even in this pro- 
gram, entirely directed to practical ends, we did not 
want to omit history. 

Glimpses of the changing current of historical evo- 
lution are given the pupils and formed into a great 
synthesis, with Italy always in the center. In the first 
class, after studying ancient history, and in particular 
the history of Rome, they pass’ to a consideration of 
some of the most essential and most characteristic 
points of the history of the Middle Ages, and con- 
sider the two fields together in order to make evident 
the causal connections. In the second class modern 
history from the period of foreign domination through 
the revolution and the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury is taught, with special emphasis on the Risorgi- 
mento. In the third class the country as it is today is 
considered; the activities which took shape between 
1870 and 1914; then the war, the victory without re- 
sults, and the present renewal of our energies and 
hopes. (See Appendix I where the full program for 
this school is given) 

As may be seen, in this vocational school the his- 
tory course is partly a repetition, and partly a com- 
pletion of the elementary school course. What was 
taught in the latter school in a very elementary way 
is now presented more fully and logically; things 
which were considered unessential there, here find 
their place; the historical process, which in the lower 
school was merely outlined, is here presented in- 
tegrally; the pupils go from the beginning to the end, 
from antiquity to the present, so that those who do 
not proceed to the more advanced work of the sec- 
ondary school (as they may by passing an entrance 
examination), may, nevertheless, have acquired a true 
culture which will give them assurance in the so- 
ciety in which they must live and which will make 
them useful to themselves and to others. 

So much for the programs. But in these regula- 
tions there may always be found this guiding prin- 
ciple: that every effort should be made to awaken 
and develop in the pupil consciousness and interest 
and training in doing a task which he feels is his 
own, the product of his own will and his own ac- 
tivity. The pupil should not be the raw material on 
which the artisan works, and from which he draws 
the desired objects; he should be a companion in the 
work, so that he may be trained to do it afterwards 
independently. As a necessary corollary, freedom 
must be given the teacher, within reasonable limits, 
in order to increase his feeling of responsibility, to 
enable him to adapt the teaching to the abilities of 
his pupils, and to increase his love for the school, 
since he will see in it the fruit of his own actions. 


TRAINING or History TreEacuers 


Thus it follows that successful teaching, particu- 
larly in the field of history, in the elementary school 
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is dependent on proper training for the teacher. This 
training is given in the Teachers’ Institute (Jsti- 
tuto Magistrale). Admittance to the Institutes is by 
examination, open to those who have completed the 
elementary school course. The school has seven years, 
divided into a lower four-year course and an advanced 
three-year course. History is very important in both 
courses. In the first, four periods of history are 
studied, one in each year of the course; first Oriental 
civilization with particular attention to the Hebrew 
people, then Greece and her great work of civiliza- 
tion, then Rome with her universal mission, finally 
the origins and diffusion of Christianity. The program 
of the advanced course is more complex. Here we use 
more intensively our usual method of instruction and 
try to avoid giving only a mass of facts. Instead we 
attempt to see that thought and reflection are be- 
stowed on these facts by those who are thus going 
to learn how to teach others. To attain this end the 
narrative history is always accompanied, in the first 
course, by readings which illustrate and document 
the narration; reading of the Old Testament, of the 
Greek historians, of the Latin historians, and of ec- 
clesiastical authors. In the advanced course instruc- 
tion is given by means of conversations in which both 
master and pupil must be prepared to discuss fully 
the topics laid down by the program. There are 48 
of these topics dealing with all fields of history from 
ancient times to the present, with Italy and other 
countries, but all the topics have a close connection 
with the history of the nation. (See Appendix IT for 
a list of these topics.) 


Tue Center or INstrucrion Is Natrionat History 


National history is always the center of instruction, 
and the thing to which most effort is devoted. Here 
the question as to the aims of the teaching of history 
comes in. Some people claim that the only aim should 
be that of seeking and revealing the truth, without 
allowing the words of those who express it, or even 
less the minds of those who seek it to add elements 
which do not belong to it, and which thereby give 
the appearance of truth to things which are not really 
the truth. Facts have their own eloquence; by their 
succession they form their own order; they have need 
of nothing which belongs to others and whatever cov- 
ering or clothing they are given transforms them. 
The pupil receives them from the teacher as they are, 
and so preserves them. History can not and should 
not have any other aim especially when taught to 
children. 

If this were true and possible, history would have 
to be considered as a mundane fact exterior to man, 
controlled by natural laws and by nothing else. 

On the contrary history is a product of human so- 
ciety; it is turned in one direction or another by 
human interests as well as by material things; it is 
the reflection of all that man produces. It is impos 
sible to understand and to judge this work without a 
corresponding spiritual labor of your own. You may 
learn a list of dates and names, you may perhaps be 
able to give accounts Jimited to purely external oc- 


currences, but no one would dare say that that is his- 
tory. It would be a useless load on the memory, a 
body of dead knowledge, which could not produce 
in the individual or the community the results ex- 
pected of it. It would be a field without a leader for 
the true nature of facts themselves would not be un- 
derstood. The Crusades, the French Revolution, wars 
for dynastic succession or for national independence 
would all have the same appearance if you did not 
bring out the spiritual preparation, the intellectual 
agreement, the judgments and experiences of con- 
temporaries and posterity; if the teaching were not 
prepared and accompanied, in the mind of the teacher, 
by a personal labor of reflection on the facts, not in 
order to alter them, but to interpret them and de- 
termine the value which they may have had in the 
development of human civilization. 

Evidently it would be impossible to do this if the 
aim set for teaching closes the path to the truth, that 
is to the whole truth. It would certainly not lead to 
this ideal to have a program which gave the teaching 
of history a partisan character, which made it the in- 
strument of the selfish interests prevailing at the mo- 
ment, and which would thus give the children an ar- 
tifician conscience. It is possible to derive from his- 
torical facts, cleverly selected and explained, a pic- 
ture which will represent the ideas which you wish 
to impress on the mind of the pupil, but this will be 
the negation of history; it will be mutilated, made 
unreal, and placed in a false light. There is a general 
tendency today, especially since the war, to consider 
the teaching of history the necessary instrument for 
preparing the child to consider himself part of the 
whole human family, to value other countries besides 
his own, to be free from all dislike and even more 
from all hatred of strangers. This tendency is paci- 
fistic. Everything must be eliminated, both in the 
textbooks and in the teacher's words which might 
create national arrogance or contempt for those out- 
side the nation; which might stir up those feelings 
which cause hostility and often lead to war. History 
should no longer content itself with narrating the 
deeds of the mighty; it should show the course of 
civilization, which is a product of the concurrent 
forces of all men and of their inheritance. The pupil 
will form the habit of thinking this way, thanks to 
the teacher, and will be inclined towards a feeling 
of human brotherhood, towards hatred of war, 
towards love of peace; all the more because these 
things are typical of the civilization of today which 
prefers to organize industry rather than armies and 
to seek by peaceful agreement, rather than by force 
of arms, the solution of those conflicts which diversity 
of interests are continually provoking and renewing. 

Opposed to this is teaching which is permitted to 
use history as a means to arouse, if not to exaggerate, 
national feeling. There have been countries of which 
it has been said that they prepared to make war and 
to conquer in the school and with books. In these 
cases the teaching of history was especially used for 
this purpose, by stimulating vigorous patriotic sen- 
timents, not without hatred for the foreigner who was 
to become the enemy. If this has occurred, or might 
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occur, we have another case of subordinating the 
teaching of history to a given interest. This interest 
may be perfectly just in itself, such as preparing a 
nation to free itself from foreign domination. Yet in 
struction which is only a means, though its end may 
be justified by the unusual necessities of the time, 
cannot avoid being harmful to the truth and useful 
ness of history, since it gives it a quality which is not 
its own, and takes it out of the path which it has ac- 
tually followed. 

Instruction which does not observe that the law of 
civilization is the orderly working together of all use 
ful forces of society, which does not remember that 
the greatest events of history have international 
sources and causes, and which does not teach the pu 
pil to feel himself part of humanity and does not 
train him to esteem the work of others, such instruc 
tion will not be complete nor always founded on truth 
and justice. 

On the other hand, if it is true that each people 
has special characteristics, which distinguish it from 
all others; if it is true that in the course of history 
all peoples have not made contributions in the same 
way and at the same time; if it is true that at a given 
moment the work of one people may prevail over that 
of another and be beneficial, decisive, and durable; 
and if it is also true that each people has its own 
laws of self-preservation, a consciousness of its own 
raison d’étre, a need for perfecting itself, and that 
it is never so useful as when it knows itself fully, 
either in its past forms or in what it may be, or in 
what its legitimate interests and just aspirations 
could be; manifestly—if these things are true, in- 
struction in history cannot ignore them, but must, as 
far as its functions go, give them continuous and ef- 
fective assistance. 

Contrary methods would be useless; historical truth 
would be deformed if national elements were sub- 
merged in generalities, as some desire. This will not 
be to the profit of universal peace, because peace 
cannot be based on something which is no better 
than an expedient and an artifice; nor to the profit 
of the child’s education, because, even if success 
could be achieved in implanting the idea of peace, it 
would mean choosing to deprive him of the powerful 
stimulus to activity and virtue which love of coun- 
try is, and always will be. 

It does not follow from this that bad feeling be- 
tween peoples is to be stirred up, that the foreigner 
is to be hated, and that education is made a means 
of preparing for war. Such perversions may have oc- 
curred, but in these cases it is evident, if you look 
closely, that war was already determined, and that 
the disposition of the minds of the people to war 
through the exaltation of nationalism was only one 
of the means, and certainly not the most important, 
which were used to prepare everyone to persist and 
conquer in the struggle. 


Natrionat CoNnsciousNEss THE IDEAL 
But nationalism does not have to be exalted above 
truth, and much less does it have to create hatred 
and disdain of others. The children should be taught 


the benefits which other peoples may have conferred 
on civilization and the dominant réles which they 
may have played at important moments. Even more, 
they should have placed before them the errors and 
faults of their ancestors, both because history is il- 
luminated by these things and they furnish a reason 
for the occurrence of certain events which otherwise 
could not be stated as they really were; and because 
they furnish examples of things which should not be 
done again. However, since this is done, we should 
neither pass over the faults of others nor leave our 
own meritorious actions in the shade. Otherwise jus- 
tice would be upset in favor of others and to the 
damage of ourselves. True nationalism does not fall 
into this error either. And this is well for everyone. 
Foreigners may find that the honest judgment of oth- 
ers on matters concerning them is useful. It is a 
means of legitimate defense and a way of restoring 
truth when it has been changed by one people, 
through error or fraud, so as to damn another. Who 
can say that a nationalist tendency in the teaching 
of history is not a necessity and a duty in such cases? 
And the nation which is richest in history may find 
itself more often in this necessity and can therefore 
better fulfill this duty. 

From the courses of study which have been set 
forth here it may be clearly seen that the teaching 
of history in Italian elementary schools is directed, 
not artificially, but in a realistic way, toward the 
formation of such a national consciousness as has 
just been described. If it is recognized that instruc- 
tion in history in the elementary school may be such 
a powerful means of education that it is suggested 
as one of the principal means of attaining universal 
peace, then how can anyone pretend that such an in- 
strument should not serve its natural and necessary 
end, the State? The State should educate the citizen 
for itself and make him a good citizen, and no one 
denies that this is closely connected with the forma- 
tion of a national consciousness which is always being 
perfected, a national consciousness which is illumi- 
nated and strengthened by knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the nation in its origins, its traditions, its 
present interests, and its future aspirations; that is, 
with those things which history collects, preserves, 
puts in order, and dispenses. Nor can instruction in 
history be anything but this. National history in all 
its fullness must be the center of instruction. This 
does not mean that it is to be a systematic glorifica- 
tion of ourselves and a systematic debasing of oth- 
ers; on the contrary such tendencies are rigorously 
excluded. 

In its ancient wisdom, which is universal, Italy 
has found two maxims: “Let history conceal no truth 
nor affirm any falsehood,” and “To each his own.” 
These two maxims are the basis of the teaching of 
history in Italian schools. 


APPENDIX 


I. PROGRAM OF HISTORY COURSES IN THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


First Class (11% hours a week) 


1. Brief accounts of the principal civilizations of the 
Mediterranean basin, with special emphasis on Greek 
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. Christianity—the 


civilization—Rome as a monarchy, a republic, an empire; 
Roman institutions, customs, social struggles, political 
expansion; important figures in Roman history; Rome’s 
civilizing mission in the world. 

Romano-barbarian 


kingdoms—Islam 
and Arabic civilization in Italy. 


. The feudal system and chivalry. 
. The communes—the maritime republics 


the Crusades— 
the great geographical discoveries. 


5. The Renaissance of art, letters, and Italian life. 


i. The republics and the principalities 


. The French 


foreign domination 
in Italy. 


Second Class (11% hours a week) 


. The Protestant Reformation and the Catholic Counter- 


Reformation—Spanish predominance in Italy—the wars 
of succession. 
Revolution—the 


Napoleonic the 
Congress of Vienna. 


period 


. The Italian Risorgimento, principal events and figures, 


the Albertine Constitution, the war of indepedence 
(1848-1866), formation of Italian unity, Rome as the 
capital of Italy. 


. The Libyan War—The World War. 
. The Fascist Revolution—The Duce—The new regime in 


Italy. 

“Civil and economic development of Italy from 1815 
to 1860—the beginnings of large industries—railroad con- 
struction—merchant marine. Condition of Italy from 
1861-1870—financial rehabilitation—the construction of 
a united state. Italy from 1870 to 1914—colonial initi- 
ative—economic progress—increase in population and 
emigration. Economic Italy from 1914 to the present 
the post-war crisis and the revival through fascism.” 


II. PROGRAM OF HISTORY COURSES IN TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTES 


First Course (four years) 


. Principal events of Hebrew history with such treatment 


as is necessary of oriental geography and the history of 
the peoples with whom the Hebrews came in contact 
(readings in the Old Testament). 


. Principal events in Greek history, with particular em- 


phasis on the origins, the development and the diffusion 
of Greek civilization (readings of translations of Herod- 
otus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Polypius). 


. Principal events of Roman history, with special empha- 


sis on Roman civilization, the diffusion of Roman civili- 
zation, and the public and private life of the Romans 
(readings of translations of Livy, Cicero, Caesar, Taci- 
tus, Suetonius). 


. Origins, development and diffusion of Christianity. 


The advanced course is much more complete, and is di- 


vided into 48 topics, as follows: 


i. 


. The Romano-barbarian kingdoms created in 


Political and administrative organization, and general 
conditions in the Roman empire in the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies. 


. Christianity and the organization of the Church in the 


early centuries after Christ. 


. Organization, characteristic institutions, and condition 


of the Germans—Relations and conflicts of the Germans 
with the Empire—The invasions. 

the 5th 
century after the break-up of the Western Empire— 
Italy, Odoacer, Theodoric and the Goths. 


. The Eastern Empire—Political and military achieve- 


ments of Justinian—The Corpus Juris—The Byzantine 
Empire and the Slavs and Bulgars. 


. Mohammed and the Arabs—Islam—The conquests of the 


Arabs—Arabian civilization. 


. Greeks and Lombards in Italy to the end of the 7th 


century. 


. The Church in the barbarian period—Western monasti- 


cism. 


. The Frankish Kingdom and its importance—The Papacy, 


10. 
11. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 
. The Wars of Succession and their repercussions on 


35. 


the Franks, and the Lombards from Liutprand to Desi- 
derius. 

Charlemagne and the Carolingian Empire. 
Characteristics and organization of feudalism—Economie 
systems and social classes in the feudal period. The 
Church and the feudal system. 

Italy, The Papacy, and the Empire from 888 to the end 
of the Saxon dynasty. 


. The reawakening of economic and civil life in the 11th 


century and the dissolution of feudal society—chivalry 
—Renewal of religious life and movements for reform 
in the morals and for the freedom of the Church. 

The Franconian dynasty and its feudal and ecclesiastical 
policies—The Investiture Conflict—The First Crusade. 
Political organization of Italy in the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies—Unification of southern Italy—The States of the 
Church—The maritime republics. The communes of 
northern and central Italy. 

The new political form of the commune—The commune 
and the new urban economy from the 12th to the 14th 
century—The Crafts—Industry—Commerce and _ mer- 
cantile expansion—Travelers and explorers. 

Urban social classes and their struggle for control of 
the communes—Forms of communal constitutions—Com- 
munes and the Empire—The Communes and the Church. 


. The revival of the Empire under the Suabian dynasty 


in Italy and in Germany—Frederick I, the communes, 
and the papacy—the Suabians and southern Italy. 
Heresies and religious movements of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, their moral and_ political importance—the 
papacy at the height of its power under Innocent III. 
The Orient and the Crusades, ephemeral and unimpor- 
tant local results contrasted with lasting indirect con- 
sequences. 

Decadence of the Empire—struggle against the papacy 
—St. Dominic and St. Francis—Italy from Frederick II 
to the death of Henry VII. 


. Italian political life in the 14th and 15th centuries and 


the interruption of the process of unification through 
the achievement of equilibrium among the larger Italian 
states. 

The final religious struggle of the Middle Ages—the 
Great Schism and the Conciliar Period. 

Humanism and the Renaissance and their influence on 
the intellectual, meral, and political life of the period— 
Italian life during the Renaissance period. 

The formation of the great national monarchies in the 
west—Portugal and her maritime activity—the House of 
Austria. 

The Turks and the fall of Constantinople—the discovery 
of America and its consequences. 

The Italian states in the period of foreign invasions, 
and the struggles for domination among France, the 
Empire, and Spain—stabilization of Spanish domination 
in Italy. 


28. The religious revolution of the 16th century, antecedents 


and causes—Luther and his doctrines—Zwingli and Cal- 


vin—diffusion of Protestantism on the continent—the 
English schism and English Protestantism. 
The recovery of Catholicism—the Council of Trent— 


the new militia of the Church, Jesuits and other religious 
orders. 


The period of politico-religious struggles and the dis- 
puted supremacy of the House of Austria ended by the 


Peace of Westphalia—the constitution of the new free 
state of Holland. 

English monarchy and the defense of parliamentary gov- 
ernment and Protestantism in England. 


. French absolutism—the tendency towards hegemony of 


the French monarchy—influence of France in Europe. 
Italy under Spanish domination. 


Italian politics—the rising power of Prussia and the 
entrance of Russia into European politics—the Parti- 
tions of Poland—results of the European Wars in the 
colonies. 

Intensification of the economic activity of European 
society in the 18th century—cultural progress, critical 
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tendencies and aspirations for reform—the Physiocrats 
and the Encyclopedia. 

36. Italian culture in the second half of the 18th century 
and its economic and religious liberalism—ideas of unity 
—reforms by the princes. 

37. The American colonies, their development and relations 
with the mother country—the revolution of the English 
colonies and the Constitution of the United States. 

38. The causes, essential characteristics, and most significant 
events of the French Revolution. 

39. Napoleon and his political and military achievements— 
his importance for France and for Europe, with par- 
ticular attention to Italy. 

40. The Restoration and the Holy Alliance—liberal factions 
in Europe and especially in Italy—liberal and constitu- 
tional movements in Italy and in Europe from 1815- 
1831. 

41. Italy from 1831-1848—Mazzini and Gioberti—political 
literature—idealistic and economic factors in the prob- 
lem of nationalism—the reforms and the constitutions 
Pius IX and Charles Albert. 

42. The European revolution of 1848 and the revolution 
and war in Italy in 1848 and 1849. 

43. Republicans and Federalists and the tendency toward 


a unified monarchy in the Italian political movement— 
Piedmont in the decade of preparation. 

44. The decisive years of the Italian Risorgimento (1859- 
1860)—Proclamation of the Kingdom of Italy and of 
Rome as the capital of Italy—the question of Venice 
and the liberation of Venetia. 

45. The Roman question from 1861-1870 and the Law of 
Guarantees. 

46. Italy from 1870-1914—internal consolidation—economie 
and demographic development—emigration—internal and 
colonial politics—the increasing importance of Italy in 
international relations—the Triple Alliance—political 
parties and the more important parliamentary shifts in 
power—lItalian culture. 

17. Europe from 1860-1914—Prussia and Austria—Prussia 
and France—the Eastern question—industrial develop- 
ment—social problems—colonial expansion and relations 
of Europe with America and the Far East. 

18. The World War of 1914-1918, with special attention to 
Italy—Vittorio Veneto—the new boundaries of Italy— 
economic and political conditions of the most important 
states, with special attention to their relations with Italy 
—the new position of Italy in the world. 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By ComMirree ON CuRRENT INFORMATION OF THE 


NatioNaL CounciL For THE SociaLt SrTupDies 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Chairman 


The National Council for the Social Studies, which 
is the department of Social Studies of the National 
Education Association, held two sessions in connec 
tion with the meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation at Atlantic City on June 29-30. At the first 
session Miss Mabel Skinner, Chairman of the Civics 
Department, Washington Irving High School, New 
York, read a paper on “Looking Ahead in ‘Teaching 
Civics” and Miss Frances Morehouse, Professor of 
History, Hunter College, New York, read a paper on 
“Fact and Philosophy.” Mr. A. C. Krey, Professor of 
History, University of Minnesota, reported on “The 
Fourth Year of the Investigation of the Social Studies 
in the Schools.” 

The second session dealt with the general theme: 
“The Teaching of Controversial Issues in the Social 
Studies.” The following persons contributed papers: 
William A. Hamm, Chairman of Social Science De- 
partment, Walton High School, New York; Raymond 
R. Ammarell, Department of Social Studies, Bar- 
ringer High School, Newark, New Jersey; L. N. Mor- 
risett, Principal, Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City. Discussion was led by Robert I. Adriance, Head 
of the Department of Social Science, High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey. In the discussion diverse 
points of view on the place and implications of indoc- 
trination in the teaching of the social studies were re- 
vealed. There seemed to be considerable agreement in 
disapproving secretive removal of textbooks from ap 
proved lists and the intimidation of teachers for po- 
litical reasons. The necessity for the fair presenta- 
tion of issues in a scholarly manner and in terms of 
principles and adequate content was stressed. 


—wW. G. K. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association 

The History Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, at its session on April 
30th, in connection with the sessions of the Associa- 
tion in Lincoln, Nebraska, April 28-30, included the 
following program: A, C. Krey, University of Minne- 
sota, “The American Historical Association’s Inves- 
tigation of the Social Studies’; F. H. Hodder, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, “Modernizing American History” ; 
Discussion by Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, 
and Mrs. Grace G. Hyatt, Lincoln High School, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. The Chairman was Edgar A. Holt, 
Municipal University of Omaha. 

Mr. Krey presented a progress report for the So- 
cial Studies Investigation. Mr. Hodder urged teach- 
ers to become familiar with studies and investigations 
in American history in order to correct ancient errors 
and to keep abreast of the establishment of facts and 
new interpretations in their teaching. He cited nu- 
merous examples from textbooks in use at the high- 
school level to show that errors in facts and inter- 
pretation repudiated as long as sixty years ago still 
persist in high-school textbooks. Elmer Ellis, in the 
discussion of this paper, pointed out the need for some 
medium by means of which teachers may keep in- 
formed on the results of scholarships and investiga- 
tions. Reviews of textbooks are frequently too brief, 
and do not include detailed presentations of errors 
and limitations. Mrs. Hyatt presented some of the 
difficulties encountered by teachers in keeping in- 
formed on investigations and monographs such as their 
cost for teachers who receive small salaries and the 
pressure of time involved in the multitude of duties 
imposed upon teachers. 
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A sectional meeting on “Social History” elicited 
much favorable comment. This program included: 
C. Ray Keim, Manchester College, “Pioneer Life in 
Kentucky before 1800"; Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth 
College, “Medical Novelties of a Century Ago”; Wil- 
liam W. Sweet, University of Chicago, “The Churches 
as Moral Courts of the Frontier.” Lester B. Shippee, 
University of Minnesota, was Chairman of this Sec- 
tion. The papers read at the sessions on “The Great 
Plains” and “Western Problems’”’ also dealt largely 
with different phases of social, economic, and financial 


history.—E. B. W. 


Miss Gladys D. Spangler lists visual aids useful in 
the study of Greece in the Educational Screen of 
June, 1932. Her article summarizes the procedure ac- 
tually followed in using visual aids in a sixth-grade 
class, and stresses the value of slides and still films in 
building up an interest in and a general background 
for the unit on Greece. 


Officers of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers for 1932-33 are: President—Zoe E. Thralls, 
University of Pittsburgh; First Vice-president— 
George J. Miller, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn.; Second Vice-president—Edith P. Parker, 
University of Chicago; Secretary—E. E. Lackey, 
University of Nebraska; Treasurer—C. E. Cooper, 
Ohio University; members of Executive Committee 
Alison Atchison, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; A. E. Parkins, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; D. C. Ridgley, Clark University. 


In the August issue of the Journal of Education 
(London) Professor Sir John Adams, formerly Prin- 
cipal, London Day Training College and now of the 
University of California, writes penetratingly on “The 
Two Americanizations.” The first of the two is the 
internal process of assimilation of many racial ele- 
ments, and for that Sir John has entire approval. The 
second is the Americanization of foreign regions 
through our industrial products, magazines, and espe- 
cially motion pictures. On that point Sir John con- 
cludes “Unlike most of the other nations of the world, 
we Britons may face the prospect of Americanization 
with equanimity. It is, after all, a repercussion of our 
own nationalism, a return of our own qualities on our- 
selves, modified by the company they have kept in 
their exile, but at any rate not deserving that repug- 
nant adjective alien.” 


Max Houghton of Duluth Central High School re- 
ports the results of a controlled experiment in the 
teaching of economics. (‘Age and Grade Classification 
as Factors affecting Achievement in High School 
Economics” M.A. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 
1932.) The author reached the following conclusions: 

1. Seniors are superior in the initial and final test 
scores. 

2. Sophomores and juniors are about equal in aver- 
age gains per pupil, with each of these groups sur- 
passing the seniors. 
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3. Juniors and seniors are superior in percentage of 
possible gains, compared to the sophomores. 

4. No perceptible difference in progress is noted 
between sophomores in mixed classes containing jun- 
iors and seniors, and those in classes composed of 
sophomores exclusively.—E. B. W. 


Civic Education by Radio 


The Committee on Civic Education by Radio, which 
was formed a year ago by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and the American Po- 
litical Science Association, will sponsor a series of 
addresses during the coming winter and spring which 
should be of the greatest interest to teachers of so- 
cial studies. The addresses, given by recognized au- 
thorities and completely free from propagandizing, 
are to be heard each Tuesday evening over a nation- 
wide network. The University of Chicago Press pub- 
lishes a Listener’s Handbook for the series, distrib- 
uted free upon request, and also copies of the indi- 
vidual lectures which may be secured for ten cents 
each. 

The pre-election series of lectures centers on the 
theme, “Government in a Depression,’ and the post- 
election series deals with “Constructive Economy in 
State and Local Government.’ The lectures for Oc- 
tober, which are illustrative of the character of the 
entire series, are as follows: 

October 4. “What Can Government Do to Prevent 
and Relieve Unemployment?” Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, New York, and Dr. Charles A. Beard. 

October 11. “How Can Government Aid Finance 
and Banking?’’ President John 'T. Madden, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, and Professor Walter 
F. Dodd, Yale University. 

October 18. “How Can Government Provide 
Greater Security in Our Economic System?” 
Paul Mazur, of Lehman Brothers, New York, and 
Professor A. W. MacMahon, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

October 25. “Mechanics and Maneuvers of Cam- 
paigns.”’ Professor Arthur N. Holeombe, Harvard 
University. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago on November 6, 
1932, William Penn landed at New Castle, Delaware. 
For elementary schools interested in observing this 
anniversary, Miss S. Lucia Keim has prepared a 
pamphlet telling the story of Penn’s work in North 
America and giving directions for a pantomime 
pageant for children to stage. The pamphlet, titled 
Indians and Quakers, a Story of William Penn for 
Boys and Girls to Read and Play, is distributed by the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, at thirty- 
five cents a copy. 


A civics course organized around the work of local 
social agencies, developed in the twelfth grade of the 
Beverly (Massachusetts) High School by Miss Mary 
E. Herrick last year, gives promise of becoming a 
permanent part of the course of study in that school. 
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Units of work were constructed about each of the 
community's social] agencies, including the local Red 
Cross, the School for the Deaf, Health Center, State 
Hospital for Mental Diseases, Anti-Tuberculosis So- 
ciety, and so on. Representatives of each agency spoke 
before the civics classes and conducted discussion 
meetings. Much of the content of the course dealt with 
actual cases handled by various of the agencies. 


Eighty-seven representatives of forty-eight col- 
leges were the guests of Northwestern University at 
the Third Annual Conference on the Teaching of the 
Social Sciences held at Evanston, Illinois, March 25 
and 26. “The Use of the Class Room Period” was 
discussed Friday morning (March 25) in a general 
session at which the following papers were presented: 
“The Lecture” by Prof. Clyde A. Duniway of Carle- 
ton College; “The Discussion” by Dean W. E. Payne 
of Simpson College; ‘“‘Demonstrations and Reports” 
by Prof. W. E. Slaght of Cornell College. 

The history group met for its round table session 
on Friday afternoon to listen to papers by Prof. W. 
C. Harris of Ohio University on “The History Ex- 
amination” and by Prof. W. T. Utter on “An Ap- 
proach to the Teaching of the Intellectual History of 
the United States.” A lively discussion followed the 
presentation of these papers. Prof. W. T. Gronert of 


Wabash College presided at this session, while the 
discussion was led by Profs. W. L. Kissick of Earl- 
ham College, A. T. Mills of Denison University, W. L. 
Slifer of Butler University, and George A. Wood of 
Lake Forest College. Prof. A. T. Volwiler of Wit’ en- 
berg College served as chairman of the committee yu 
program. 

On Friday evening the members of the conference 
gathered for dinner at the North Shore Hotel where 
they listened to an interesting address by William A. 
Robson of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science on “The Outlook in the Social 
Sciences.” The conference closed Saturday morning 
with a general session “Independent Study in the So- 
cial Sciences.”’ Papers were presented from the stand- 
points of the various departments with Prof. H. H. 
Beneke of Miami University representing Economics 
and Sociology, Prof. H. J. St. John also of Miami 
representing History and Political Science, and Prof. 
J. H. Farley of Lawrence College representing Phi- 
losophy and Psychology. 

The entire conference was under the direction of a 
committee of the social science departments of North- 
western University. This committee is now preparing 
a printed report of the proceedings of the conference 
which will soon be ready for distribution among the 
members. 


Book Reviews 


Edited by Proressorns Harry J. 


CaRMAN AND J. Barriet BresBNer 


Columbia University 


The Whig Interpretation of History. By H. Butter- 
field. London, G. Bell and Sons, 1931, viii, 132 pp. 
Mr. Butterfield is a member of the Cambridge his- 

torical group, but he speaks as an individual, not as 
a representative of any school. It is really a pity that 
he has given his essay a title that does not suggest 
his subject, for his subject is important, and_ his 
treatment of it deserves the serious consideration of 
everybody who takes any interest in history, whether 
as teacher, researcher, textbook writer, student or 
general reader. He is not explicit as to the genesis 
of his study, but it is probably the result of a proc- 
ess of personal disillusionment and illumination. Why 
is it that the views and interpretations of past events 
and epochs that emerge from the detailed researches 
of historical specialists are so different from those 
which are conveyed by general historians and writers 
of textbooks? It is evident that the author has medi- 
tated long and maturely on this question, and what 
he has written is in large part his answer to it. The 
essence of the answer is that the general historian 
interprets the past in the light of the present and or- 
ganizes the historical story by direct reference to the 
present. “Whig interpretation,” it turns out, is a nick- 
name for what might more accurately be called pres- 
ent mindedness. Its antithesis is not Tory interpreta- 
tion, but historical mindedness. 


Many “‘whig” historians have been deeply inter- 
ested in something in the present—democracy, per- 
haps, or religious liberty or the glories of their na- 
tive land—but we cannot attribute “whig interpreta- 
tion” entirely or even generally’ to such interests. It is 
a leading thesis of Mr. Butterfield’s essay that the 
very act of summarizing and abridging history makes 
for this interpretation. It is, he maintains, “something 
which intervenes between the work of the historical 
specialist and that work, partly of organization and 
partly of abridgment, which the general historian car- 
ries out; it inserts itself at the change of focus that 
we make when we pass from the microscopic view 
of a particular period to our bird’s-eye view of the 
whole.” The general historian, needing some criterion 
for determining what was important in the past, is 
impelled almost irresistibly to adopt the fallacious 
principle that what seems important from the point of 
view of his own day was actually important when it 
happened. In the words of a great medievalist, “We 
seek in the middle ages what seems important to our- 
selves, not what was important to them.” The pres- 
ent becomes our absolute, to which the past is only 
relative. Mr. Butterfield goes far, but perhaps not 
too far, when he says, “The study of the past with 
one eye, so to speak, upon the present is the source 
of all sins and sophistries in history, starting with 
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the simplest of them, the anachronism . . . it is the 
essence of what we mean by the word ‘unhistorical.’ ” 
The juxtaposition of past and present leads to an 
over-simplification of the relations between events, 
an exaggeration of the resemblances and an obscuring 
of the unlikenesses between past and present. As Mr. 
Butterfield wisely observes, “It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether we already assume the pres- 
ent at the beginning of our study of history and keep 
it as a basis of reference, or whether we wait and 
suspend our judgment until we discover it at the end.” 
Over-simplification of history is unquestionably one 
of the major vices of present mindedness. “Whig in- 
terpretation” does not give us a genuine abridgment 
of the historical story because it does not convey the 
sense of the original. The scholar who carries through 
a detailed piece of historical investigation is impressed 
by the complexity of events, but the “whig” his- 
torian’s principle of selection results not in a faith- 
ful summary of the complex, but in a false abridg- 
ment which turns complexity into simplicity. All his- 
tory (as writing) must be in some degree an abridg- 
ment of History (as events), and the historical art 
par excellence is the art of abridgment. But what we 
have a right to demand of the historian is that “he 
shall not change the meaning and purport of the his- 
torical story in the mere act of abridging it, that by 
the selection and organizing of his facts there shall 
not be interpolated a theory, there shall not be inter- 
posed a new pattern upon events, particularly one 
that would never be feasible if all the story were told 
in all its detail.” “Whig’’ history is not a necessary 
result of abridgment. It is a result of abridgment 
guided by present mindedness. By making the com 
plex simple and the crooked straight it serves as a 
basis for glib generalizations about the processes of 
history, it nourishes the fallacy of “fundamental 
causes” and “inevitable results,’ cock-sure judgments 
and “verdicts,” the “history teaches’ and the “we 
now know” frame of mind. Those who are concerned 
for pedagogical purposes with “historical surveys,” 
“orientation courses” and the like, would do well to 
reflect upon Mr. Butterfield’s statement that “‘what- 
ever value general history may have as a subject of 
popular study is greatly counterbalanced by the ac- 
tual premium which it places . .. upon loose think- 
ing.” 

Over-simplification makes possible the illusion that 
the causes of historical phenomena can be isolated and 
graded according to the degree of their influence. The 
whole past has produced the whole present, but, as 
Mr. Butterfield reminds us, “when the need arises to 
sort and disentangle from the present one fact or 
feature that is required to be traced back into history, 
the historian is faced with more unravelling than a 
mind can do, and finds the network of interactions so 
intricate, that it is impossible to point to any one 
thing in the sixteenth century as the cause of any 
one thing in the twentieth.’ Something in the past 
which the “whig” historian takes to be the root of 
something in the present may, in the light of histori 
cally minded research, turn out to be nothing but a 
misleading analogy. 


True historical mindedness means disinterested curi- 
osity about the past in and for itself. It is akin to 
the curiosity which the traveler feels in strange lands 
and civilizations different from his own. It is scientific 
in spirit, not utilitarian; it seeks knowledge of the 
past as an end in itself, not as a means to some end, 
When history is studied for a utilitarian purpose—as 
a means of understanding the present, of inculcating 
patriotism, of furnishing moral lessons, or what not— 
it is always distorted. It is only by historical research, 
it is not by reading, however wide, in general histories 
and textbooks that historical mindedness can be culti- 
vated, because it is only through research that we 
‘an penetrate to the intricate warp and woof of the 
fabric of history. “The value of History,’ Mr. Butter- 
field rightly says, “lies in the richness of its recovery 
of the concrete life of the past. ... There is not an 
essence of history that can be got by evaporating the 
human and the personal factors, the incidental or 
momentary or local things, and the circumstantial ele- 
ments, as though at the bottom of the well there were 
something absolute, some truth independent of time 
and circumstance the last word of the historian 
is not some fine firm general statement; it is a piece 
of detailed research.” 

Rosertr Livincston ScHuyLer 

Columbia University 


The Secession Movement, 1860-1861. By Dwight 
Lowell Dumond. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1931, 294 pp. 


Southern Editorials on Secession. Edited by Dwight 
Lowell Dumond. The American Historical Associa 
tion, Beveridge Publication Fund. The Century 
Company, New York, 1931. 529 pp. 

In the Secession Movement Professor Dumond ex 
plains the views which caused Southerners to espouse 
secession and traces the course of events leading to 
that result. In the course of his treatment he has 
made several important contributions, either by way 
of primacy of discovery and statement or by the ade 
quacy of his interpretation. (1) First, he describes the 
divided and conflicting views of Southerners before 
and during the period of secession and shows how the 
babel of arguments finally reached practical agree- 
ment in action. The reader of this volume, realizing 
the diversity of opinion in the South, will henceforth 
be somewhat skeptical of such inclusive phrases as 
“the South,” “Southerners,” “Secessionists,”’ etc. (2) 
In the second place the author shows that such unity 
as was achieved was due in no small measure to the 
work of the interstate commissioners who went from 
state to state, especially from the Lower to the Up- 
per South, presenting various plans and trying by 
interviews and oratory to secure unity of action. This 
phase of secession has never before been treated in 
any comprehensive fashion. (3) In the third place 
the author has made what is apparently the first criti- 
cal study of the Democratic conventions of 1860. One 
wishes that the nature of his study had permitted him 
to correct some of the many erroneous statements 
about these conventions which have crept into popular 
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histories. (4) A fourth point of considerable interest 
which Professor Dumond brings out is the variation 
in the meaning of the word “Union,” which had one 
connotation in New England, another in the Lower 
South, and still another in the Upper South. This 
seemingly minor point looms large when one recalls 
how seriously it influenced Northern opinion and how 
historians have perpetuated the misunderstanding of 
the sentiment of the border states by failing to un- 
derstand the variable manner in which this word was 
used. (5) A fifth point (most quickly appreciated by 
an examination of Appendix D) is certain to strike 
every reader as little short of incredible—namely, the 
fact that Lincoln would still have been elected if 
every vote of the opposition had been centered upon 
one candidate. The minority aspect of the popular 
vote for Lincoln has apparently obscured the enor- 
mous grip which he had upon the electoral vote. There 
are many other points of interest and importance. No 
serious student of American history can afford to 
neglect this volume. 

There is no question of the author’s ardent interest 
in presenting adequately the Southern viewpoints. In 
fact, the half-aspersive manner in which he treats the 
Republican Party (refusing to acknowledge that it 
had become the United States government), his case 
against the Northern states or the Republican Party 
for refusing to take seriously the Crittenden Amend- 
ments and the Tyler Peace Conference, the blame he 
implies upon the Northern states for offering their 
services to preserve the union, and his critical anal 
ysis of Lincoln’s utterances cause the reader to sus 
pect that he can discern the author’s feelings. There 
is, however, no sound reason why an author should 
not present with clarity, sympathy, and even force the 
viewpoints, however erroneous, of the people whom he 
is seeking to explain. 

The first chapter, consisting of an explanation of 
Southern views as to the nature of the union, is prob- 
ably as good a case as can be made for the doctrine 
of state rights. The author succeeds in showing what 
the Southerners thought. The reader, however, espe- 
cially if he be interested in constitutional questions, 
may often dissent from their interpretations. It seems 
apparent now that constitutional theory and constitu- 
tional development both before and since secession 
prove the erroneous nature of many ideas which 
Southerners took seriously in 1860. What can a politi- 
cal scientist of today make out of talk about an ap 
portionment or division of sovereignty? The author 
has told us clearly and sympathetically what the 
Southerners believed, but it is still difficult to retrace 
the mental steps by which they reached justifiably 
such ideas. Their frequent employment of such phrases 
as “peculiar institutions,” ‘‘constitutional rights,”’ 
“property rights,” and other euphemisms for “slay 
ery’’ amount almost to insincerity. One might have 
more understanding if they had been a little franker. 
The author, however, has not been misled by such 
phrases, for he declares (pp. 4-5) that “the funda- 
mental cause of secession was the threatened extinc 
tion of slavery.” 

It is apparent that the author secured the greater 













































part of his material, not from newspapers, but from 
the archives of historical societies, much of it con- 
sisting of rare political tracts and personal corre- 
spondence. One is forced to admire the industry and 
skill which were required to bring together from such 
diverse sources the materials which are here so well 
woven together. The book is, in fact, so compact that 
one cannot scan it hurriedly. The style is clear, but 
the various parts are so interrelated that they de- 
mand, and deserve, sustained attention. The volume is 
attractively bound, contains numerous citations, a full 
bibliography, and a fairly adequate index. 

Southern Editorials on Secession consists of 183 
editorials taken from seventy-two Southern papers 
during the period of the secession movement. In 1860 
the boiler-plate curse had not descended upon the 
world, but the newspapers in small cities and towns 
copied their editorials from the metropolitan papers. 
Hence the editor of this collection was able to pre- 
sent a complete picture of Southern editorial opin- 
ion by a liberal use of the files of influential papers, 
such as those in New Orleans. Professor Dumond has 
chosen the editorials on the basis of quality, political 
and group affiliations, and geographic distribution. 
They emphasize the diversity of opinion in the South. 
One finds many unexpected ideas, such as the warning 
by the New Orleans Picayune that secession could 
never be accomplished peaceably. More impressive 
than this, however, is the very evident fact that 
Southerners did not know what they wanted. Some 
of them thought they would be reconciled if the 
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HIs new work guide for senior high schools stresses 
‘Kael activity. Each of the ten units makes provi- 
sion for the essential steps in the learning process, 
and emphasizes mastery of each topic before another 
is attached. A pre-test is supplied for each unit. 

Special activities are arranged to show the impor- 
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Northern states repealed their personal liberty laws, 
some wanted the Northern people to change their 
opinion on slavery, others wanted merely the con 
trol of government patronage. In regard to the per 
sonal liberty laws it is curious that some editors ap 
parently wanted the United States to force states to 
do what they claimed the United States could not do 
when Southern states were involved. It is a great 
collection. It will stand as a useful source for read 
ers and historians. 

Epcar B. Wesiey 


University of Minnesota 


The History of the Russian Revolution, vol. i, The 
Fall of Tzarism. By Leon Trotzky. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1932. $4.00. 


Although many historical accounts of the Russian 
Revolution have been written, Trotzky’s work is its 
first English history from the Marxian standpoint. 
This fundamental characteristic need not imply a de 
fense, but if we may anticipate the inevitable criticism 
to be leveled against it, an explanation is in order. 
Trotzky has adopted the Marxian hypothesis in 
attacking the larger social problems. Much of the 
criticism against Marxism has been premised on a 
dualistic philosophy which has been accepted without 
question by most historians. The historical ma 
terialism of Marx as used by Trotzky is the direct 
antithesis of a dualistic philosophy. Ideas and events, 
theory and practice according to the Marxian hy 
pothesis are interrelated. This interplay is imbedded 
in the matrix of the struggle of social classes for 
power. This forces the Marxian to consider all funda 
mental social problems in the light of their social set 
ting and their development. 

When Trotzky applies the dialetic method of Marx 
in grappling with the Russian situation, his mastery 
becomes evident. Indeed his achievement, when deal- 
ing with such questions, as Russia as the first to place 
the proletariat in power, the agrarian problem, and 
the significance of the February revolution, challenges 
comparison with his master. From the standpoint of 
the validity of Marxism, the question of Russia as 
the first to place the proletariat in power, is the most 
significant. The fact that the Revolution appeared 
first in Russian has been pounced upon by critics as 
“showing up” Marx. Trotzky’s answer is that Rus 
sian industry, caught between the slow upward pres 
sure of social backwardness at the base of the social 
pyramid and a downward pressure exerted by a rapid 
ly Europeanized technology at the top, was able to 
achieve certain evolutionary jumps, which he calls 
“the law of independent development.” This evolution 
ary condensation resulted in the rapid rise of the pro- 
letariat and made “the Russian workers hospitable to 
the boldest conclusions of revolutionary thought.” 
The agrarian movement is to T'rotzky the soil which 
nourished the roots of the Revolution. This was the 
knottiest problem facing the revolutionary leaders. 
Lenin and Trotzky, as well as other Bolshevik lead- 
ers adopted a realistic attitude toward the peasants. 
“The agrarian movement is only a prophecy,” said 


Lenin, “‘not a fact. We must be prepared for a union 
of the peasantry with the bourgeoisie. . . . We are 
struggling to bring the peasantry over to our side, 
but they stand now—to a certain degree consciously 

on the side of the capitalists.” ‘Trotzky states that 
while the Bolsheviks might have believed in the funda 
mental community of interest between the workers 
and the peasants, they were under no illusions about 
the peasants sharing this idea. But this does not im- 
ply, according to Trotzky, that the peasants were 
suddenly won over by the magic formula: “All land 
to the peasants.” 

Long before the revolution and even prior to the 
freeing of the serfs, the liberal bourgeoisie had “pro- 
moted a part of the peasant demands.” In the end, as 
the quoted testimony of the Social Revolutionaries 
shows (notably that of Suchanov), the peasantry had 
become “suspicious of their citizen minister (Keren- 
sky).” Trotzky introduces facts to show that this was 
no sudden display of ingratitude on the part of the 
peasantry. The liberals, always concerned over the 
fate of bourgeois property rights, tried their best ‘‘to 
lead the peasant uprising on the rails of bourgeois 
legality,” but this gave no land to the peasants. So 
“the peasants gave the February revolution approxi- 
mately tliree months’ grace on the promissory notes 
of the Social Revolutionaries, after which they began 
to collect in their own way.” If we grant that 'Trotzky 
was right in his insistence that the Revolution was 
“inevitable,” its “inevitableness” was insured by the 
past failure of every other variant tried, that of the 
liberals included. 

As if to refute to contention of some critics that the 
ebruary revolution overthrew Tzarism, ‘Trotzky 
traces in great detail the factors which had been 
operating to make its “collapse inevitable’ long be- 
fore the revolution. As early as 1905, ‘The liberals 
demonstratively backed away from the revolution ex 
actly at the time when it became clear that to shake 
Tzarism would not be enough, it must be overthrown.” 
When the liberals accepted power in February with 
a decided air of reluctance, they still thought only to 
“shake Czarism.” After the abdication of the Czar, 
they were ready to turn over the power to the de- 
throned monarch’s brother. Opportunity knocked at 
their door but they dared not open. As “fear of the 
fate of the landowners’ property rights,” caused them 
to turn a deaf ear to the plea of the agrarians, so 
now to have opened the door to the workers’ and 
peasants’ demands would have jeopardized the prop- 
erty rights of the capitalists. 

Here again Trotzky sees in the inevitable collapse 
of the February revolution a laboratory verification 
of the Marxian hypothesis. Before the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the patient had been doctored by Miliu 
kov, Kerensky, the Duma bloc and Kornilov. The Oc- 
tober Revolution appeared as the final “untried vari 
ant.” 

A final word as regards the literary merits of the 
book. ‘T'rotzky’s style gives the reader a three di 
mensional impression of che struggle, movement and 
growth of the Russiau Revolution. In keeping with 
his logic it is not imbedded in slowly developed and 
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ponderous arguments; it is rather carried on the 
sharp point of a rapier moving in swift thrusts. Cer 
tain personal remarks will be interpreted as ill-tem 
pered outbursts which reflect on his “objectivity.” 
As to that, all that can be said is that Trotzky, bone 
of the bone, and flesh of the flesh of the Russian 
Revolution, is reproducing a first hand picture of a 
tremendous social struggle enacted within the arena 
of history. For one thing, the observance of Marquis 
of Queensberry rules is not to be expected. We may 
take issue with Trotzky as to his treatment of this or 
that leader, and still accept his conclusion that the 
Revolution was inevitable. To those who do not ac 
cept Trotzky’s conclusion another history of the Rus 
sion Revolution is in order. 


W. Lapesinsxy 
New York City 


Martin Bucer. 
University 


By Hastings Eells. New Haven: Yale 
Press, 1931. xii; 539. $5 

Although it is dangerous to speak of the lives of 
certain men “typical” of the age in which 
they lived, still there are men in history who seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the period and whose words 
and deeds give a vivid picture of the life of the times. 
Thus, the lives and works of Petrarch, Erasmus, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Benevenuto Cellini, and Machia 
And 
(1491-1551), scholar, knight 
reflect the Protestant Re 


as being 


velli reflect the varied aspects of the renaissance. 
the life of Martin Bucer 


errant of the Reformation, 


volt. 
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In his youth, Bucer was devoted to the “new learn- 
ing’ of the Humanists. He entered the Church for 
an education and there read such works as Erasmus’ 
Praise of Folly, when he should have been praying. At 
Heidelberg, he came in contact with the Greck classics 
and Hebrew learning, the study of which he pursued 
with the zeal of the true scholar. Bucer might have 
gone on thus for the rest of his life, immersed in the 
study of the classics, had not Martin Luther come to 
the University of Heidelberg in April, 1518 to de 
fend himself. Bucer listened spellbound while the 
theologian of Wittemberg shouted what Erasmus had 
only hinted at. From then on, Bucer gave a prominent 
place on his book shelf to the writings of Luther 
and to the Bible. 

Bucer was not content, however, with study; he 
wanted to become an active agent in the Revolt. He 
thus came into conflict with the Dominicans who 
sought to deprive him of his dearest possessions— 
the Bible, the classics, and his academic degrees. 
Bucer was forced to flee to the courts of Ulrich von 
Hutten and Franz von Sickingen where his friends 
secured his release from his monastic vows. 

Once free from the restraints of the Church, Bucer 
turned all his attention to the support of Luther. 
Present at the Diet of Worms in 1521, he spent most 
of his time writing pamphlets in support of the theo- 
logian who had replaced the humanist in his affec- 
tions. Bucer’s work attracted the attention of Count 
I'rederick of the Palatine who secured his services as 


Court Chaplain. Life at a sixteenth century court 


These two books offer new help and encouragement to those 
who shape, for today and tomorrow, the social science programs 


of our high schools. 
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was too much for one of Bucer’s conservative tenden- 
cies and he was much relieved, when his friends se- 
cured the Parish of Landstuhl for him. 

At this time, Bucer began to do what continued to 
be his chief work for the rest of his life: to perform 
the yeoman work of the Reformation. Although Pro- 
fessor Eells attributes originality and high qualities 
of intellectual genius to Bucer, one cannot help but 
feel that Bucer was primarily the first among fol- 
lowers rather than a pioneer and leader. 

To the reviewer, the biography is valuable mainly 
because Bucer’s work as a conciliator, organizer, and 
author gives a good cross section of the working of 
the Reformation within Germany. As a conciliator 
who tried to please Lutherans, Zwinglians, and mod- 
erate Catholics, Bucer was a failure—his efforts to 
conciliate resulted more often in endless theological 
quibbling than in peace. Yet he sought unity, har- 
mony, and a doctrine acceptable to all. And except that 
he desired to create a national church he did not differ 
to any great extent from the Catholics. 

Bucer’s desire to unite all Protestant sects may 
have been owing to the fact that his one great goal 
was the furthering of the Reformation, not only in 
Germany, but in France, England, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. As an organizer, Bucer was a success and his 
work in this field gives a vivid picture of sixteenth 
century Germany and the ideas which were predom- 
inant there. As an author, Bucer was prolific and in- 
fluential. He maintained contact with such leaders of 
the Reformation as Luther, Zwingli, and Cranmer and 
had a share in the shaping of Calvin’s ideas. In the 
field of international] relations, he was active in pro- 
moting an alliance between German, French, Swiss, 
Italian, and English Protestants. Fleeing to England, 
as the result of the religious wars, he took a hand in 
the revision of the Book of Common Prayer. Alto- 
gether, he was a man whose footprints were to be 
found throughout sixteenth century Europe. 

Professor Eells’ execution of the biography has 
been performed in a manner which befits a thorough 
and intellectually humble scholar. Only on the ques- 
tion of the spelling of the theologian’s name would 
one wish further information. Although the man and 
his contemporaries spelled the name “Martin But- 
zer,’ Professor Eells has stated (note 4, page 433) 
that “the proper pronunciation for his name _ is 
‘But zer” and the preferable spelling is ‘Bucer’ al 
though the form ‘Butzer’ is also used.’ The reviewer 
would like to know why Butzer’s name is not spelled 
in the form which he himself accepted. 

The style of the author is vivid and concise, al- 
though it might be made more readable were the para- 
graphs, which are on the average, about a page long, 
a bit shorter. The use of the abbreviations “didn’t” 
and “can’t’”’ do not harmonize well with the scholarly 
tone of the book. The bibliography is exhaustive; the 
index adequate; and the notes a joy fo behold. In- 
stead of appearing at the foot of the text, the notes 
are brought together after the bibliography. 

Martin Bucer is a book well worth reading, both 
by the general student and the specialist in the field 
of the Reformation. The fact that Professor Eells 


acknowledges the assistance and advice of such schol- 
ars as Professors C. M. Andrews and Preserved Smith 
is an added recommendation. 
James M. Eacan 
New York City 


Nationalism in Modern Finland. By John H. Wuor- 
inen. Columbia University Press, New York, 1931, 
302 pp. 

While an interest had been aroused in studies deal- 
ing with the language and history of Finland by eight- 
eenth century Finnish patriots, Mr. Wuorinen does 
not believe that Finnish nationalism existed until after 
1809. The development of nationalism in modern Fin- 
land was caused by a desire on the part of a few ap- 
prehensive Finns, who feared Russian domination, to 
maintain and strengthen political autonomy. The seed 
which had been sown in the eighteenth century took 
root and one of the patriots, notably Porthan, who 
stood under the influence of Herder, “became the 
maker of a nation to a degree which only men no 
longer living can attain.” By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there were Finns who entertained 
aspirations of political independence. 

The author sees the emergence of a Finnish na- 
tionalism dominated by attempts to prove the posses- 
sion of a distinct national culture. Herder certainly 
would have extolled such attempts. As has been the 
case in other countries, folklore studies played an 
important role in formulating nationalism as a pur- 
poseful doctrine in Finland. Considered as a complete 
poetic product the Kalevala was only in a measure a 
folk epic derived from the Finnish people. However, 
after its publication in 1835 it came to be thought 
of as a national epic and as a proof of the existence 
of distinctly Finnish traditions. 

The reviewer regrets not having found any refer- 
ence in Mr. Wuorinen’s book to the attempts which 
have been made in Finland to compose national music. 
Sibelius’ Finlandia, though it is not based upon folk 
music, is certainly an attempt to strike a distinctly 
national chord, just to mention one example. 

Historical studies became a discipline inculcating 
patriotism. But it was believed that unity could only 
be attained by elevating Finnish to the position of a 
national language. Had not Fichte stated in his ad- 
monitory speeches to the Germans—-many of whom 
even at a time when they were trying to throw off 
the foreign yoke used the language of their oppres- 
sors—that language is the true expression of a 
spiritual unity? In Finland there were two languages. 
The solution of the problem of language offered by 
the aggressive Fennomen was to Finnicize all classes. 

Alas! when from the welter of debate between Fen- 
nomen and Swecomen there emerged a language law, 
which established equality between Finnish and Swed- 
ish (1902), a real test of strength was forced upon 
both contending groups by the Russian authorities. 

The author has stated the case between the Fen 
nomen and Swecomen with balanced judgment. He 
has drawn a clear picture of the educational effort 
expended in welding all Finns together into a nation. 
His compressed comments on the policy of Russifica- 
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tion as well as on the immediate events which led to 
the establishment of Finland as an independent state 
are commendable. 

Mr. Wuorinen shows a capacity for imaginative se- 
lection and interpretation in his examination of 
sources. The style is straight-forward and at times 
quite forceful. The result is a rational and highly 
informative book about the development of a nation 
which hitherto has been little known by English 
speaking people. There is an index. 

ANpREAS ELVIKEN 


Speeches on Foreign Affairs, 1904-1914, by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. Selected with an introduction by Paul 
Knaplund. Allen and Unwin, London, 1931. 327 
pp. 10/6. 

This volume contains a representative group of 
speeches delivered both within and without the House 
of Commons during those years when the materials 
for the great bonfire were being laid up. The ma- 
jority of them deal with some specific issue of foreign 
affairs, such as the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, 
Anglo-Russian-Persian relations, and Great Britain 
and German, but there are several which attempt an 
estimate of foreign affairs generally. In the main the 
particular issues are topics of speeches in parliament, 
while such general subjects as “Foreign Policy and 
Fiscal Reform’ and ‘Foreign Trade, Wars, and 
Armaments” gave Grey an opportunity to explain the 
intricacies of foreign relations to more popular audi- 
ences. 

Grey’s interest in foreign affairs began, Professor 
Knaplund believes, when he was made Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office in 1892. Conse- 
quently by the date of the first speech contained in 
this volume he had served a twelve year apprentice- 
ship as a student of Britain’s foreign relations. Late 
in 1905 he became Foreign Secretary. Most of the 
speeches given here, then, are in the nature of an 
apologia for Grey’s particular foreign policy. As such 
they constitute a handy supplement to the great mass 
of materials touching those eventful years. They are 
edited without criticism or comment—the 
tion is generally biographical 
references to the new 


introduc- 
and there are no cross 
documents which have been 
released for publication by the other warring states. 
This fact makes the volume valuable in its own right 
only as a guide to the mentality of the man who was 
in a position of great power at the outbreak of the 
war and who has among all the “statesmen” of the 
Great War received not only the least criticism but 
also the most praise, as one who attempted to keep 
the peace of Europe. 

As a guide, however, this collection is rather devas 
tating. In a speech at Newcastle in 1913 Sir Edward 
laid down the duties of a Foreign Secretary: defense 
of the empire, caution lest the empire assume too heavy 
responsibilities, promotion of commerce, and finally 
“he should make Britain serve the interests of hu- 
manity throughout the world.” Transcending all these 
duties was the perpetual laboring for peace. The 
vagueness and essential inconsistency of these aims 
and duties in a world of economic imperialism is well 





illustrated by a perusal of the speeches contained in 
the present volume. Grey recognized the binding na- 
ture of his obligations apparently only when they 
were profitable. Was Britain serving humanity in 
fighting the Boer War, which Grey justified in his 
apprenticeship years, or in carving up Persia, or in 
participating in the World War? Was Grey fulfilling 
his responsibilities by remaining blissfully ignorant 
of or indifferent to the course of events during his 
official tenure? The charm of the man has long dis- 
guised his official prejudices and his fundamental in- 
capacity for the position he held during the crucial 
years. It may be that the publication of these speeches 
is a disservice, only less than his own Twenty-five 
Years, to a man who within his own life time has been 
almost canonized. To those who are in a position to see 
even two sides to the polygonal problem of ante-bellum 
foreign politics, Sir Edward Grey is distinguished less 
for his efforts toward peace than for his fumbling. 
He was certainly no Machiavelli either in the con- 
ventional or real sense; rather he was an honest, well- 
meaning opportunist whose tactics never came off. 
Cuartes F. Mutvierr 
University of Missouri 


The Shadow of the Pope. By Michael Williams. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1932. xi+3829 pp. $3.00. 
“The subject of this book,” says the author (Jntro., 

ix), “is the progress of religious liberty in the United 

States.”” But, as a matter of fact, the book is a dis- 

cursive but eminently fair record of anti-Catholic 
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propaganda in this country, with brief commentaries 
thereon, coming to a climax in a thorough treatment 
of the presidential campaign of 1928. The author is 
editor of The Commonweal, a distinguished Catholic 
layman, and a lecturer of no small reputation. His 
style is naturally journalistic. 

The first half of the text brings the story of anti- 
Catholic propaganda down to the convention of the 
Democratic Party in 1924. The last half deals with 
the anti-Smith propaganda since 1924. Significant 
titles of these final chapters are “The Clash of 1924,” 
“Before the Storm,” “The Storm Breaks,” “Meeting 
the Religious Issue,” ““The Flood of Calumny,” and 
“Fighting the Flood.” Forty-eight pages are occupied 
with facsimiles of handbills, title-pages of books and 
pamphlets, cartoons, etc., depicting anti-Catholic 
prejudice and referring especially to the anti-Smith 
campaign. The “Conclusion’”’ is a fine piece of clear 
thinking. Five appendixes (30 pp.) explain previous 
assertions or further substantiate the main thesis. 
There is no assembled bibliography nor index. 

The author uses but a few secondary sources for 
his early chapters, sometimes citing the title of a work 
without exact reference to page or pages. Primary 
sources are, for the most part, mentioned or quoted 
only in the text, and there are frequent lapses of 
reference to sources of any sort. At some points, in 
sufficient study of sources leads to erroneous con- 
clusions. For example: The anti-Catholic attitude in 
the American reception of the Quebec Act certainly 
does not explain why Franklin, Chase, and the Car- 
rolls failed “to induce the Canadians to join the strug- 
gle between England and her colonies” (p. 35). And 
it is doubtful whether Tories sought to deprive the 
revolutionary cause of the support of Catholics by 
raising “the old anti-Catholic prejudices” (p. 38). 
Moreover, the author admits that he undertook to 
prove a thesis (Jntro., vi and vii, and p~. 294), viz., 
“that in spite of—perhaps in a large measure because 
of—the tremendous outbreak of religious strife in the 
1928 presidential campaign—religious liberty is un- 
impaired in the United States.’ But his freedom from 
prejudice is especially noticeable in the light of the 
abundant vituperation, falsehood, and ridiculous in- 
trigue in the anti-Smith campaign. 

Erwin J. Urcu 

Senior High School, 

University City, Mo. 


Bolshevism, Fascism, and Capitalism. An Account of 
the Three Economic Systems. By George S. Counts, 
Luigi Villari, Malcolm C. Rorty, and Newton D. 
Baker. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1932. 
268 pp. $2.50. 

This volume contains lectures on Bolshevism, 
Fascism, and Capitalism given by Dr. Counts, Signor 
Villari, and Mr. Rorty respectively at the 1931 ses- 
sion of the Williamstown Institute of Politics. There 
is also included an address on world economic planning 
by Newton D. Baker, as well as an appendix devoted 
to a discussion of the three systems. 

The interested citizen will find much valuable in- 


formation on these subjects within the covers of this 
volume. The lecturers are experts in their respective 
fields; and Signor Villari and Mr. Rorty are propo- 
nents of the systems they discuss, while Dr. Counts, 
although not a Communist, nevertheless is qualified to 
speak with authority on the Russian system, and in 
certain respects is sympathetic with it. The facts set 
forth are of a kind about which the curious yet in- 
expert person is desirous of learning. Probably four 
out of five amateurs will be satisfied with the analyses 
of the springs of action in the three systems. The 
questions in the appendix are pertinent. Many of them 
have been framed on numerous occasions, no doubt, by 
“good” Americans who, while critical of Bolshevism 
and Fascism, at the same time admit the deficiencies 
of Capitalism as it is practised in the United States. 
The answers, if they do not satisfy at all times, at 
least give an insight into the mental processes and 
spiritual foundations of typical “defenders” of the 
three systems under discussion. 

Yet there is an element of unreality about this dis- 
cussion of these problems which raises an important 
question. Do Mr. Rorty’s training as an economist and 
his position as vice president of International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph qualify him, ipso facto, to ap- 
praise Capitalism? One can hardly imagine a more de- 
lightful defender of Fascism than Signor Villari; yet 
with all his ability and charm there are inherent limi- 
tations in his presentation of that many-faceted pic- 
ture. With all Dr. Counts’s sympathy with Bolshe 
vism, it is no disparagement to say that his exposé is 
necessarily incomplete. (It should be noted that Dr. 
Counts consented to expound Bolshevism only after it 
had been found impossible to get a real dyed-in-the- 
wool Communist to do so). The merits of the lectures, 
it would seem, are those which are derived from 
familiarity with facts and conditions; the defects, 
primarily those resulting from the apparent inability 
of man, with all his good intentions, to see more than 
one side of a problem. 

Of Mr. Baker’s address it is only necessary to say 
that it is scholarly, coherent and logical, but routine 
and rather dull. But one should recall that Mr. Baker, 
when he delivered this address, was a candidate for 
the Democratic presidential nomination. 

There is much in this volume which will contribute 
to a better understanding of the three systems. But 
no capitalist, Bolshevist, or Fascist will ever be con- 
vinced by it that the system to which he “belongs”’ 
should be scrapped. 

Donatp C. Braispeuy 


Williams College 


Book Notes 


Toa great extent, Jonathan Edwards, by Arthur C. 
McGiffert, Jr. (Harper and Bros., New York, 1932. 
225 pp.), is concerned merely with Jonathan Ed 
wards, the theologian, and was written by a theologian 
for theologians. It is psychological, aesthetic, and ethi 
cal in its analysis of character. It is largely apologetic. 
It is a record of the thoughts of a great thinker 
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rather than the story of a man active in the affairs 
of his time. In an age when Calvinism is regarded 
as antiquated and obsolete, Edwards’ thinking seems 
warped by the menacing threats and eschatological ex 
pectations of the Calvinistic theology. But, the au- 
thor insists, Calvinism lost much of its austerity and 
became more humane in the analytical restatements of 
Jonathan Edwards. 

Being mainly the story of a man’s thinking, this 
biography makes his contemporaries, with few excep- 
tions appear as vague and unreal figures. If the reader 
is already sufficiently familiar with eighteenth century 
colonial history to provide for himself an adequate 
historical setting, he can add to his fund of historical 
information and improve his historical insight by read- 
ing this book. It is particularly suggestive for those 
interested in the Great Awakening. Barely fifty pages 
are occupied with ordinary biographical narrative ; the 
rest of the book presents philosophic and theological 
analysis, accompanied by lengthy excerpts from Ed 
wards’ writings. 

The style of the book is unimpeachable, except that 
in a hasty reading the frequent recurrence of such 
phrases as “to be sure’, always in the same position, 
is a bit disturbing. The book is without foot-notes or 
other apparatus to indicate how the author used the 
sources; and the bibliography and index are far too 
brief.—Erwin J. Urncu. 


We Imperialists by Cargill Sprietsma (Columbia 
University Press, N.Y. 1931, vii, 153 pp. $1.50) is a 
collection of notes on Ernest Seilliére’s philosophy of 
imperialism. In view of the imperialistic policies of 
western nations during the past sixty years it was to 
be expected that an effort would be made to develop 
a philosophy of imperialism as the key to history. 
Seilli¢re argues that “‘at the source of all human ac 
tion lies man’s desire for aggrandizement. That is, 
man is essentially imperialistic.” ‘This vital im- 
perialism is then a corollary of the instinct of self 
preservation.”’ From these premises Seilli¢re contends 
that man’s will to power is characterized by mysti- 
cism, which leads him into a lengthy dissertation upon 
the mystic sources of contemporary imperialism. These 
are racial, esthetic, passional, and social. This sum- 
mary illustrates the caliber of the book in which 
George Sand, Dumas fils, Madame Guyon, Rousseau, 
Guinevere, Henry Ford (hailed as a serious thinker), 
and a hundred others equally various and esoteric 
appear as prophets of our modern acquisitive im 
perialistic society. Historical judgments do not 
abound but there is one open to serious question, 
namely, the statement that all the great centuries of 
intellectual history were also great politically and 
‘economically. But this is only a minor defect along- 
side the confusion worse confounded, characteristic 
of the whole, an impression furthered by extremely 
weird punctuation, due possibly to the fact that the 
book was printed in France.—M. 


Grace Stone Coates, author of the volume of verse 
entitled Mead and Mangel-wurzel (Caxton Printers, 


Caldwell, Idaho, 1931, 151 pp.) has lived most of her 
life in Montana and is a contributor to Northwest 
Verse, an Anthology. The reader, hoping that this 
background may mean a reflection of the northwestern 
spirit or scene, will be disappointed. The author's 
chief contribution is neither descriptive nor lyric, but 
lies in insight below the surface of daily living to the 
miseries and stupidities and lusts beneath. Occasion- 
ally, as in After Quarrel, she combines insight with 
genuine poetic imagery. At times she is reminiscent of 
Edna Millay. Her sonnets, however, have nothing like 
the vividness and flow of Miss Millay’s. She is most 
successful with the short line, short stanza of ironical 
turn—a less barbed and impudent Dorothy Parker.— 


A. M. B. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


CompiLep By Leo F. Stock, Pu.D. 


(Nore: List of articles since last May will appear 
in the November number.) 


Books on History and Government 


Published in the United States 


FROM MARCH 19, TO JULY 30, 1932 
Listep py Cuarztes A. Coutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Abernethy, Thomas P. From frontier to plantation in 
Tennessee. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univ. of N. C. 
Press; 403 pp.; (12 p. bibl.) $3.50. 

Allen, Robert S. Why Hoover faces defeat. N.Y.: 
Brewer; 118 pp.; $2.00. 

Alstetter, M. F. and Morton, R. L. Virginia and her 
builders. N.Y.: Scribner; 224 pp.; 88 cents. 

Armstrong, Zella. The history of Hamilton County 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee. Vol. 1. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Lookout Pub. Co.; 553 pp.; $5.00. 

Arnold, R. Ross. Indian Wars of Idaho. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers; 272 pp.; $2.50. 

Bimba, Anthony. The Molly Maguires. N.Y.: Inter- 
national Publishers; 144 pp.; $1.50. 

Blegen, Theodore C. Minnesota history: an outline. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. Press. 75 pp.; 85 
cents, 

Boyd, Julian P., editor. The Susquehannah Company 
papers, Vols. 1-3. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 
Hist. & Geol. Society. $5.00 each. 

Briggs, Lloyd V. California and the West; 1881 and 
later. Boston, Author, 64 Beacon St. 228 pp.; $3.50. 

Callahan, James M. American foreign policy in 
Mexican relations. N.Y.: Macmillan; 654 pp.; 
$4.00. 

Carlton, Henry F. The right to print the truth. N.Y.: 
Teachers’ Coll,, Columbia Univ. 32 pp-; 55 cents. 


Wyoming 
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Chacko, C. Joseph. The International Joint Commis- 
sion between the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 
431 pp.; (9 p. bibl.) $3.50. 

Chapman, Arthur. The Pony Express. N.Y.: Putnam; 
819 pp.; (4 p. bibl.) $3.50. 

Clark, Marion G. Westward to the Pacific. N.Y.: 
Scribner; 510 pp.; $1.20. 

Collegia, E. A., and Littwin, M. F. A nation’s prog- 
ress. N.Y.: W. H. Sadlier; 280 pp.; 88 cents. 
Cutler, Uriel W. Jottings from Worcester’s history. 
Worcester, Mass.: Worcester Hist. Soc.; 142 pp.; 

$1.50. 

Dittnick, Howard, compiler. Pioneer medicine in the 
Western Reserve. Cleveland, Ohio: Acad. of Medi- 
cine, 2009 Adelbert Rd.; 110 pp. 

Dulles, Foster R. America in the Pacific; a century 
of expansion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 312 pp.; 
(24 pp. bibl.) $3.50. 

Duvall, Ralph G. The history of Shelter Island, L.I., 
from 1652 to the present. Shelter Island Heights, 
N.Y.: Author; 239 pp.; $2.50. 

Emerson, Caroline D. Old New York for Young New 
Yorkers. N.Y.: Dutton; 327 pp.; (4 p. bibl.) $3.25. 

Frederickson, Otto F. The liquor question among the 
Indian tribes in Kansas, 1804-1881. Lawrence, 
Kan.: Univ. of Kansas Dept. of Journalism Press; 
103 pp.; (4 p. bibl.). 

Gambs, John S. The decline of the IL.W.W. N.Y.: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press; 268 pp.; (20 p. bibl.) ; $4.25. 

Grayson, Theodore J. Leaders and periods of Ameri- 
ean finance. N.Y.: Wiley; 566 pp.; $4.00. 

Hill, William M., compiler. History of Washington 
County, New York. Ft. Edward, N.Y.: Honeywood 
Press; 298 pp.; $6.35. 

Howard, Virginia W. Bryan station heroes and hero- 
ines; [a history] of Bryan Station, Kentucky, from 
1770-1932. Lexington, Ky.: Author, 353 S. Mill St.; 
164 pp.; $3.00. 

Kirkland, Edward C. A history of American Economic 
life. N.Y.: F. S. Crofts; 782 pp.; $5.00. 

Logan, Kate V. C. My confederate girlhood. Rich- 
mond Va.: Garrett and Massie; 165 pp.; $3.00. 

Mahr, August Carl, editor. The visit of the “Rurik’’ 
to San Francisco in 1816. Stanford Univ., Calif.: 
Stanford Univ. Press; 194 pp.; $1.50. 

Mayer, Frank B. With pen and pencil on the frontier 
in 1851. St. Paul: Minn. Hist. Soc.; 226 pp.; $2.50. 

Morfi, Fray Juan Agustin de. Excerpts from the 
Memorias for the history of the Province of Texas. 
San Antonio, Tex.: Naylor Pr. Co.; 107 pp.; (4p. 
bibl. ). $7.50. 

Musser, Clifford S. Two hundred years’ history of 
Shepherdstown. Shepherdstown, W.Va.: Tlie Inde 
pendent; 228 pp.; $2.00. 

Neprash, Jerry A. The Brookhart campaigns in Iowa, 
1920-1926. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 128 pp. 
(3 p. bibl.) ; $2.25. 

Newlands, Francis G.: The public papers of Fran- 
cis G. Newlands. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin ; 
445, 437 pp.; $10.00. 

Pagano, Doni Albert. Bluejackets (second Nicaraguan 
campaign). Boston: Meador; 138 pp.; $2.00. 


Petersen, Wm. J., compiler. Two hundred topics in 
Iowa history. Iowa City, Iowa: State Hist. Soc.; 
96 pp. 

Plooij, D. The Pilgrim fathers from a Dutch point 
of view. N.Y.: N. Y. Univ. Press; 165 pp. (3 p. 
bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Robinson, Jacob S. A journal of the Santa Fe Ex- 
pedition under Colonel Doniphan. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press; 115 pp.; $2.00. 

Shenk, H. H. and Shenk, Esther, editors. Encyclo- 
pedia of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, Pa.: Natl. Hist. 
Assoc.; 630 pp.; $12.50. 

Simkins, F. S. and Woody, R. H. South Carolina dur- 
ing reconstruction. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univ. of N.C, 
Press; 624 pp. (22 p. bibl.) ; $8.00. 

Small, Norman J. Some presidential interpretations 
of the Presidency. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
208 pp.; 4 p. bibl.). 

Taraval, Sigismundo. The Indian uprising in Lower 
California, 1734-1737. Los Angeles: Quivira Soc.; 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; 310 pp.; $5.50. 

Trenholme, Louise I. The ratification of the federal 
Constitution in North Carolina. N.Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Press; 282 pp. (18 p. bibl.) ; $4.25. 

Vannest, Charles G. Workbook in United States his- 
tory. N.Y.: Scribner; 256 pp.; 60 cents. 

Van Vleck, William C. The administrative contro] of 
aliens. N.Y.: Commonwealth Fund; 269 pp.; $3.00. 

Villard, Henry. The past and present of the Pike's 
Peak gold region. Reprinted from the ed. of 1860. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press; 201 pp.; 
$2.50. 

Ware, Joseph E. The emigrant’s guide to California; 
reprinted from the ed. of 1849. Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press; 87 pp.; $2.00. 

Watt, Roberta F. The story of Seattle. Seattle, 
Wash.: Lowman & Hanford; 400 pp.; $3.50. 

Weber, Harry F. Centennial history of the Mennonites 
of Illinois. Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Hist. Soc., 
Goshen College; 696 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Weinberg, Louis. America in the machine age. Bos- 
ton: Heath; 352 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $1.00. 

Willoughby, William F. Financial condition and op- 
erations of the national government, 1921-1930. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Inst.; 232 pp.; $3.00. 

Winter, Charles E. Four hundred million acres; the 
public lands and resources. Casper, Wyoming: Ver- 
land Pub. Co.; 220 Consolidated Royalty Bldg.; 
352 pp.; $2.50. i 7 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Bailey, Cyril. Phases in the religion of ancient Rome. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of Calif.; 349 pp.; $4.00. 
Baur, Paul V. C., and others, editors. The excava-. 
tions at Dura-Europos. New Haven: Yale Univ. 

Press; 202 pp.; $2.00. 

Box, G. H. Judaism in the Greek period; from the 
rise of Alexander the Great to the intervention of 
Rome. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 269 pp.; $1.50. 

Colton, Harold S. A survey of prehistoric sites in the 
region of Flagstaff, Arizona. Washington, D.C.: 
Gov. Pr. Off.; Supt. of Doces.; 85 pp.; 30 cents. 
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Ten Coptic legal texts. N.Y.: 
Art; 118 pp.; $4.00. 
Forsdyke, E. J. Minoan 
Press; 30 pp.; $3.00. 
Gardner-Smith, P. The church in the Roman Empire. 

N.Y.: Macmillan; 124 pp.; $1.25. 

Hamilton, M. A. Rome; a short history. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press; 222 pp.; 85 cents, 

Joad, Cyril E. M. The story of civilization. N.Y.: 
Macmillan; 94 pp.; $1.00. 

Johnston, Harold W. The private life of the Romans 
(rev. ed.). Chicago: Scott Foresman; 430 pp. (4 p. 
bibl.) ; $2.24. 

Laistner, Max L W. Greek history. Boston: Heath; 
498 pp. (11 p. bibl.) ; $3.40. 

Licht, Hans. Sexual life in ancient Greece. N.Y.: 
Covici, Friede; 572 pp.; $12.50. 

MacCurdy, George G. The coming of man. N.Y.: 
University Soc., 468 Fourth Ave.; 168 pp. 

MclIlwain, Charles H. The growth of political thought 
in the West: from the Greeks to the end of the 
Middle Ages. N.Y.: Macmillan; 424 pp.; $5.00. 

Macurdy, Grace H. Hellenistic queens; a study of 
woman-power in Macedonia Seleucid Syria, and 
Ptolemaic Egypt. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
265 pp.; $4.00. 

Merritt, Benjamin D. Cornith, vol. 8, pt. 1. Greek In 
scriptions. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 189 
pp.; $5.00. 

Murray, Rosalind. The Greeks. N.Y.: Macmillan; 96 
pp.; $1.00. 


Metropolitan Mus. of 


N.Y.: Oxford Univ. 


art. 








W ASHINGTON'S 
MAP OF 
MOUNT VERNON 


With an Introduction 


By LAWRENCE MARTIN 


Reproduced in facsimile from 
the original in Huntington 
Library. It is dated 1793 and 
shows the whole estate of 
8,077 acres. All lettering is in 
Washington's hand. The scale 
is 1 inch to 100 poles or rods. 


By E. T. 


25 cents 





; A NEW APPROACH TO AMERICAN HISTORY | 


By D. C. BaILey, revised by E. T. SMITH. 80 cents 


A NEW APPROACH TO EARLY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By E. T. SMITH. 80 cents 


A NEW APPROACH TO MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By E. T. SMITH. 80 cents 


A NEW APPROACH TO HISTORY 


Teacher's Manual 
SMITH. 


History on the unit-mastery plan. Each unit con- 
sists of a brief narrative presentation of the sub- 
ject, an outline of the period, a series of questions, 
a series of problems providing for intensive stu- 
dent activities, and a bibliography. 





Philo, Judaeus. Philo, Vol. 4. [Loeb. Class. Lib.] 
N.Y.: Putnam; 599 pp.; $2.50. 

Robinson, Charles A., Jr. The Ephemerides of Alex- 
ander’s expedition. Providence, R.I.: Brown Univ. 
Press; 81 pp. 

Tollington, Richard B. Alexandrine teaching on the 
Universe. N.Y.: Macmillan; 181 pp.; $2.00. 

Waterman, Leroy, and others. Report upon the ex- 
cavations at Tel-Umar, Iraq. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Univ. of Mich. Press; 72 pp.; $1.50. 

West, Allen B. Corinth, vol. 8, pt. 2. Latin inscrip- 
tions. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 185 pp.; 
$5.00. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Belloc, Hilaire. A history of England; Vol. 4. The 
transformation of England, I, 1525-1612. N.Y.: 
Putnam; 469 pp.; $4.00. 

Cheyney, Edward P. A short history of England; new 
edition. Boston: Ginn & Co.; 824 pp.; $2.20. 

Church, Dean. The Oxford Movement, 1833-1845. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 431 pp.; $3.00. 

Collingwood, R. G. Roman Britain. N.Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press; 170 pp.; $2.00. 

Conway, Agnes. Henry VII’s relations with Scotland 
and Ireland, 1485-1498. N.Y.: Macmillan; 290 pp. 
(12 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Denholme-Young, N. Carhilory of the medieval ar- 
chives of Christ Church [Oxford University]. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 280 pp.; $7.00. 

Jordan, William K. The development of religious tol- 
eration in England from the beginning of the Eng- 








LABORING AND 
DEPENDENT CLASSES 
IN COLONIAL 
AMERICA, 1607-1783 


By Marcus WILSON 
JERNEGAN 


“The thirteen chapters deal 
with ... various aspects of 
Negro slavery, white bondage, 
the education of apprentices 
and poor children, and public 
administration of poor relief 
. . . [the author} sheds fresh 
and interesting light on all the 
topics he treats.” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review 


50 cents 





$3.00 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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lish Reformation to the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 490 pp.; $5.00. 

Larson, Laurence M. A history of England and the 
British Commonwealth. Revised edition. N.Y.: 
Holt; 926 pp.; $4.00. 

McKisack, May. The parliamentary representation of 
the English boroughs during the Middle Ages. N.Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press; 191 pp.; $3.50. 

Marriott, John A. R. The English in India. N.Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press; 332 pp.; $3.75. 

Morse, William I. The land of the new adventure 
(the Georgian Era in Nova Scotia). Cambridge, 
Mass.: Author, 17 Fresh Pond Parkway. 273 pp.; 
$10.00 plus duty. 

Sipple, Chester E. British foreign policy since the 
World War. Iowa City, Iowa: Univ. of Iowa; 157 
pp.; $1.00. 

Stenton, F. M. The first century of English feudalism, 
1066-1166. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 311 pp.; 
$4.00. 

Varley, Frederick J. The seige of Oxford; [during the 
Civil War, 1642-1646]. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 
186 pp.; $2.25. 

Woodland, W. Lloyd. The story of Winchester [Eng 
land]. N.Y.: Dulton; 303 pp.; $1.75. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Church, Frederic C. The Italian Reformers, 1534 
1564. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press.; 440 pp.; (13 
p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Gershoy, Leo. The French Revolution, 1789-1799. 
N.Y.: Holt; 122 pp.; $1.00. 

Gjerset, Knut. History of the Norwegian people. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 641 pp.; $5.00. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H. and others. World history. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 930 pp.; $2.20. 

Higby, Chester P. History of Modern Europe. N.Y.: 
Century Co.; 580 pp. (65 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Ilyin-Genevsky, A. F. From the February revolution 
to the October revolution, 1917. N.Y.: International 
Publishers; 121 pp.; $1.00. 

Littlefield, Henry W. An outline of the history of 
Europe, 1815-1932. N.Y.: Barnes & Noble; 201 
pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; 75 cents. 

Mowat, Robert B. The states of Europe, 1815-1871. 
N.Y.: Longmans; 408 pp.; $6.00. 

Robinson, Geroid T. Rural Russia under the old 
regime. N.Y.: Longmans; 352 pp. (15 p. bibl.) ; 
$4.00. 

Sencourt, Robert. The Spanish crown, 1808-1931. 
N.Y.: Scribner; 412 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Steefel, Lawrence D. The Schleswig-Holstein question. 
Cambridge; Harvard Univ. Press; 412 pp.; $4.00. 

Weinberg, Louis, and others. ‘The world we live in; an 
introduction to the social studies in the intermediate 
grades. Boston: D. C, Heath; 277 pp.; 92 cents. 

Wither, George. The history of the pestilence, 1625. 


‘ambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; ‘ ».3 $2.50. 
Cambridge: H iL P 149 ; $2.50 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Biilow, Bernhard H. M. K., fiirst von. Vol. 3. The 
World War and Germany’s collapse, 1909-1919. 
Boston: Little Brown; 445 pp.; $5.00, 


History of the Great War. Vol. 5, Military operations; 
France and Belgium, 1916. N.Y.: Macmillan; 554 
pp.; $5.00. 

History of the Great War. Appendices, Military op- 
erations to accompany Vol. 5. N.Y.: Macmillan; 240 
pp.; $3.00. 

History of the Great War. Maps, to accompany Vol. 
5. N.Y.: Maemillan; $2.25. 

Kohn, S., and Meyendorff, A. F. The cost of the War 
to Russia. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 234 pp.; 
$3.25. 

Ladas, Stephan P. The exchange of minorities, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Turkey. N.Y.: Macmillan; 860 pp.; 
$6.00. 

Lloyd-George David. The truth about reparations and 
war-debts. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday; 150 pp.; 
$1.50. 

Revyuk, Emil, editor. Polish atrocities in Ukraine, 
Jersey City, N.J.: United Ukranian Organizations 
of U.S.; 83 Grand St.; 520 pp.; $2.00. 

Salter, Arthur C. Recovery; The second effort. N.Y.: 
Century Co.; 868 pp.; $3.00. 

Thompson, Valentine. Young Europe. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday Doran; 450 pp.; $3.00. 

Wheeler-Bennett, John W. Disarmament and security 
since Locarno, 1925-1931. N.Y.: Macmillan; 383 
pp.; $4.00. 

Wild, Max. Secret service on the Russian front. N.Y.: 
Putnam; 324 pp.; $2.50. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Ali, A. Yuseef. Medieval India. N.Y.: 
Press; 67 pp. $1.50. 

Ault, Warren O. Europe in the Middle Ages. Boston: 
Heath; 640 pp.; $3.48. 

Brown, Sydney M. Medieval Europe. N.Y.: Harcourt; 
554 pp.; $3.50. 

Dawson, Christopher H. The making of Europe [ 4th 
to 11th centuries |. N.Y.: Macmillan; 341 pp. (14 
p. bibl.) ; $3.75. 

Jones, Leslie. The script of Cologne from Hildebald 
to Hermann. Cambridge, Mass.: Medieval Acad. of 
America; 209 pp.; $20.00. 

La Monte, John L. Feudal monarchy in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100 to 1291. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Medieval Acad. of America; 321 pp.; $4.50. 

Trial of Jeanne d’Are (The). | Translated from the 
original Latin and French documents.| N.Y.: 
Gothan House, 66 Fifth Ave.; 557 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; 
$4.00. 


Oxford Univ. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual Register, The, for 1931. N.Y.: Longmans; 
1840 pp.; $12.00. 

Baker, J. N. L. A history of geographic discovery and 
exploration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 543 pp. (2 
p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Background of the Shanghai trouble. N.Y.: Japanese 
Nat'l Com., Internat. Chamber of Commerce; 20 
pp. 

Beard, Charles A. A charter for the social sciences in 
the schools. N.Y.: Scribner, 134 pp.; $1.25. 
Clark, Grover. Economic rivalries in China. 

Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 132 pp.; $2.00. 


New 
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Historical Geography 





Keep your historic facts in mind by a frequent reference to the geographic background of 
important events. Do not let your students memorize mere place-names without an under- 
standing of their relationships on the map. Give your pupils something to do with the hand 
as well as with the memory. Intelligent map-work gives vitality and vividness to history 


teaching. 





Outline Desk Maps 


These maps are useful in depicting historical 
facts and movements in their geographical set- 
ting. They may be filled in black or in colors. 
They are especially valuable in testing historical 
knowledge in examinations. Over 100 different 
maps, in four sizes, costing only 40 cents, 65 
cents, $1.30 and $3.00 a hundred copies accord- 
ing to size. 


Assorted Envelopes 
of Maps 


Teachers frequently choose in advance the num- 
ber and kind of maps needed by the class in a 
term or school year. These maps are assorted es- 
pecially to order by the publishers. The number 
in an envelope is fixed by the needs of the class. 
The price varies with the number and the size 
of the maps selected. 


Wall Outline Maps 


Students get much satisfaction in the prepara- 
tion of these large maps, which can be shown 
to the class, and even be made the basis for 
extended recitations. Collections of carefully 
colored maps may be permanently preserved or 
used for exhibition purposes. Price, only 25 cents 
each (32 x 44 and 32 x 48 inches). 


Outline Atlases 
and Notebooks 


Collections of desk outline maps are bound up 
in Atlas form and, with blank leaves, in outline 
notebooks. A permanent Atlas with distinctively 
colored maps is one result of such work in a 


history course. Price, 30 and 40 cents each. 


Historical Pictures 


Hundreds of carefully selected historical pictures have been gathered together in the I//us- 
trated Topics for Ancient, European, and American History. 





Samples Will Be Sent Free of Charge to Teachers 
Upon Request to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1021 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Epstein, M., editor. The statesman’s year book fer 
1932. N.Y.: Macmillan; 1508 pp.; $5.00. 
Etherton, Percy T. and Tiltman, H. H. Manchuria, 
the cock-pit of Asia, N.Y.: Stokes; 337 pp.; $3.00. 
Gibbs, Margaret T. We create a history room. N.Y.: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ.; 11 pp.; 20 cents. 
Gregory, Theodor E. G. The gold standard and its 
future. N.Y.: Dutton; 123 pp.; $1.50. 

Hart, A. B., and Schuyler, W. M., editors. The Ameri- 
ean Year book, 1931. N.Y.: N. Y. Times Co.; 937 
pp. ; $7.50. 

James, M. R. and Jenkins, Claude. A descriptive cata- 
logue of the manuscripts in the library of Lambeth 
Palace; pt. 3, Nos. 203-357. N.Y.: Macmillan; 488 
pp.; $4.25. 

Lattimore, Owen. Manchuria, cradle of conflict. N.Y.: 
Macmillan; 327 pp.; $3.00. 

MacNair, Mary W. A list of American doctoral dis 
sertations printed in 1930. Wash.; D.C. Gov. Pr. 
Off.; Supt. of Docs.; 349 pp.; 65 cents. 

Malone, Dumas, editor. Dictionary of American biog 
raphy; vol. 9, Hibben-Jarvis. N.Y.: Scribner; 635 
pp.; $12.50. 

Penlington, John N. The Mukden Mandate; acts and 
aims in Manchuria. N.Y.: G. E. Stechert; 264 pp.; 
$2.00. 

Reed, Mary M. and Wright, L. EK. The beginnings of 
the social sciences. N.Y.: Scribner; 258 pp.; $1.50. 
Seligman, EF. R. A. and Johnston, Alvin, editors. ln 
cyclopedia of the social sciences. Vol. 7. N.Y.: Mac 
millan; 722 pp.; $7.50. 

Shryock, John K. The origin and development of the 
state cult of Confucius. N.Y.: Century; 311 pp. (11 
p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Snedden, David S. and Snedden, G. S. Basal social 
science. N.Y.: Scribner; 470 pp.; $1.40. 

Van Dorn, Harold A. Twenty years of the Chinese 
Republic. N.Y.: Knopf; 330 pp.; $3.50. 

Wade, Herbert T. The new international year book, 
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A new introduction to world history, distinguished by an un- 
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style. 
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ADNENTURI 


Three unique introductory chapters define the meaning of his- 
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The concept of “putting people into history” makes very real to 
the youth of 1932 his relationships to his ancestors. 
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Charts superior to any device yet conceived for smoothing out 
the pupil’s difficulties with the time element, and 550 effective 
illustrations. Readings, questions, and Things to Do are in the 
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ECONOMIC INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
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A43 Railroad Development, Various Periods. A42 Immigration of Various Peoples. 
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as $24.25 with chart-head and stand, and up to $74.50 for Spring Roller Case, Removable Feature, 
mounting. Order today, for accelerated teaching and learning. 
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